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WISDOM — KNOWLEDGE. 


BY ANNIE E. COLE. 
Knowledge roams Creation o’er, 
Telling what the ages say; 
Silent Wisdom evermore 
Holds the lamp to light the way. 


Knowledge sits at Memory’s fount, 
By her crystal light enzoned ; 
Wisdom climbs the rugged mount 
Where in cloud-land Thought’s enthroned. 


q Knowledge wakes to halting rhymes, 

q Earth-born numbers, worn and old; 

Wisdom sounds her golden chimes, 
Heaven’s own hymn-notes to unfold. 


Wisdom, in the worker’s guise, 
Finds in stones the precious gem; 
Knowledge, dressed in rainbow dyes, 

Binds it to her garment’s hem. 


O’er the widening harvest-field 
Oft they bear their sheaves mh 
Wisdom binds the ripened yield, 
Knowledge sows the winnowed grain. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue TeacuHer’s Institutes. —No agency can do 
so much to improve the work of the common school 
teachers, at the present time, as a good system of insti- 
tutes. We say a good system, weighing carefully both 
the word “ good” and the word “system.” There are 
many institutes that are not good, and there are good 
institutes that cannot be classed in any system. It 
= will depend much on the wisdom of our legislators, 
Sm Whether they give us a number of institutes without 
such supervision as to guarantee their excellence, or 
with so little reference to a general plan that they can- 
not be called a system. We are sorry to say some 
persons see so much virtue in the institute that they 


do not stop to consider that it must have a well-defined 

character to be efficient for the people or for the teach- 

ers. An institute may be a waste of money and a 

damper on local interest. It ought to be a source of 

snes to people and to teachers. — The Inter- 
n. 


Boston. SALARIES. — Teachers who are competent, 
by acquired knowledge and natural endowments, for 
the responsible trust of educating the youth of our city 
of both sexes, have a right to complain that they are 
Singled out for a reduction at this time, when other 
salaried employes of the city are passed by untouched. 

taxpayers do not ask the school committee to re- 
tench in any such way. They are perfectly satisfied 
with work done by the faithful and skilled teachers, 
and would rather increase their pay than diminish it 
a this time, Besides, it is unmanly to filch from 
Page teachers a part of their compensation because 
*y have little if any political influence, No one ex- 


pects or desires the City Government to reduce salaries 
under their charge. If the school committee will cease 
experimenting, dispense with officials who contribute 
almost nothing to the success of the school system, but 
extract from the city treasury large amounts for their 


inefficiency, and avoid incurring new outlays under the 
pretence of “reform,” it will be under no necessity to 
substract a dollar from the compensation of instructors 
who are, in one sense, at its mercy.— Boston Transcript. 


THe TEACHER AS A BuiipEeR.— The teacher care- 
fully Jays the foundations, here a stone and there a 
stone, and there another and here another, but he is 
aiming all the while at some one single culminating 
point; but he should always avoid, as a man who sought 
oratorical excellence never would have the courage to 
do, disclosing that point, and only seek to lead his pu- 
pils along until they discover it themselves. In the 
real-schule the early teaching is general. They begin 
in the middle, and work out in all directions. Far 


later than with us the specialist method begins, and I 
think that to some extent is due to this the philosoph- 
ical character of the German mind. They teach a wide 
ratige of topics till the pupil has attained quite a ma- 
turity.— Prof. G. 8S. Hall. 


SuPERVISION.—To obtain efficient county supervision 
two things are essential. First, the office must be put 
upon a level with the other county offices in salary and 
dignity. And why is it not on that level? ‘There is 
no public duty to be discharged, of more moment to 
the community, than the duty of the county superin- 
tendent. In the second place no person should be eli- 


gible to the office who is not a teacher of a certain 
amount of experience, and who does not hold a diploma 
from an accredited normal school or college, or a certif- 
cate from a State board.—Schoolmaster (Iil.) 


TENURE OF OFrFICcE.—With a view, therefore, to se- 
curing better-qualified teachers, making the occupation 
more desirable to persons of talent, removing the load 
of anxiety from faithful teachers so that they may give 
themselves wholly to their work, adding the sanction 
of legality to the salutary usage that has grown up in 
many towns, awakening more caution in the selection 
of instructors and committees, repelling shiftless and 


unworthy candidates from seeking the position of 
teachers, — for all these reasons, we trust that the new 
tenure of office bill will be supported in the legislature 
by every friend of commonschools.— Advertiser (Boston). 


Tue ArrirupE oF Roman CatHorios TowARD THE 
Pusiic Scuoors.—It would be eminently satisfactory to 
be informed once for all where the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church stand on the subject of free 
common schools in this country. Whenever they are 
accused of hostile designs upon the existing system, 
some one claiming to speak with more or less authority 
starts up and makes a sweeping denial. There are 
Roman Catholics on our school boards and among the 
local trustees, and they generally profess an ardent at- 
tachment to the system which they aid in administer- 
ing. When a candidate for a public office having 
important relations with the schools is an adherent of 
the Roman Catholic faith, his friends regard it as an 
insult or an outrage to treat that fact as in any manner 
a disqualification for the office. Catholics, it is said, 
have as much interest in the public schools as other 
citizens, and can be as safely trusted with power and 
discretion in their management. And yet whenever 


an eminent prelate of the church discusses the question 
of education, he invariably shows a spirit of the most 
uncompromising hostility to the whole public school 


system. He does so for the simple reason that he must, 
in order to conform to the spirit and teachings of the 


church. The church avows itself distinctly as opposed 
to education in which religious instruction does not 
regularly and constantly form a part, and it recognizes 
no religious instruction as wholesome, or even tolerable, 
which is not based on its own teachings. A Catholic 
who is true to his faith and his church cannot be a sin- 
cere supporter of our present system of free public 
schools, whatever he may pretend.—N. Y. Times. 


SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (VI) 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT., 


There is one branch of study in these English schools 
that we do not find in those of America, — the branch 
known as Scripture lessons, — to which a considerable 
portion of time and much care are devoted. As I have 
said before, it is the almost universal custom in Eng- 
land to open the schools with some religious exercise ; 
but, in addition to this, there is regular instruction 
given on the Scriptures, and examinations on these form 
a regular part of the proceedings. As I have said, 
very great care is taken as to these Scripture lessons. 
At Cheltenham, and I presume at other schools, the 
head mistress goes over, with all the teachers who have 
classes in this department, the lessons which are to be 
given. Only the most trustworthy teachers are allowed 
to give these lessons, and these must not give original 
lessons, but must follow the lines laid out by the head 
mistress. Abstracts are written of these, as well as of 
other lessons, and these abstracts are carefully corrected 
by the teachers, as with other topics. I have before me, 
as I write, one of these abstracts, giving an account of 
how Moses received the Commandments on Mt. Sinai, 
and of the making of the golden calf. It is corrected 
in all respects as would be an essay of any other kind. 
As to the examinations on this subject, generally a cer- 
tain number of chapters are assigned beforehand, and 
then the questions are made out as for any other ex- 
amination. 

In the report which lies before me, I find that for 
that year the first class were examined on the Gospel 
of St. John, i. to xi.; and the examiner reports the 
average percentage 55, the highest 84, and only one of 
the class below 30. He remarks: “An intelligent in- 
terest in the subject has been awakened in the pupils, 
and the answers very generally, by the thoughtful, rev- 
erent, and practical tone that pervades them, bear wit- 
ness to the high character of the teaching.” He con- 
cludes: “ Looking at the results of the Scriptural 
teaching of the college as a whole, I recognize the sur- 
est test of its success, not so much in the merits, many 
and decided as they are, of individual pupils, as in the 
comparatively small number of failures, the almost en- 
tire absence of a residuum, the generally high average 
of care and diligence displayed.” All this reads rather 
strangely to our American ears. We should be in- 
clined, I fancy, to measure the success of religious 
teaching by the general tone of conduct in the school, 
and not to gauge it by percentages. We might be 
moved, some of us, to question whether the placing of 
the Scripture lessons on the same basis as geometry and 
algebra, and making success in these examinations tell 
on the general standing of the student, might not tend 
rather to increasing the “ practical” rather than a 
“thoughtful and reverent tone.” With us, as instruc- 
tion in Scripture is left almost universally to the church 
and the Sunday-school, it is with surprise, and almost a 
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protest, that we see it thus forming a part of the test- 
work of the students. 

Another branch which seems to be almost universally 
taught in the girls’ schools is sewing. It would be 
difficult to assign any logical reason why part of the 
school hours should be taken for this, and yet I am 
aware that there are many women who advocate its in- 
troduction. The fact is, that very few people have any 
idea what is the true province of the school. The child 
has to learn many things before growing to full stature 
as man or woman, but it is not the business of the 
school to cover the whole education. A part of it 
rightly belongs to, and inheres in, the Family; a part 
rightfully belongs to the Church; and a part to Society 
and the State. The school has its own proper and 
legitimate functions, but it has only these. If the fam- 
ily fails in its part, is that any reason why the school 
should take up the neglected work, when properly to 
discharge itself of its own obligations it has as much as 

_it can well shoulder? But, as has been well observed 
by one of our most eminent thinkers, whatever goes 
wrong in the general education of the individual, the 
school is blamed for it. Now the school cannot prop- 
erly be blamed for not discharging all the duties of the 
Family, the Church, Society, and the State, nor can it 
with propriety be asked to assume duties which are out 
of its province. If the Family does not perform its 
duties by the children, let us try to reform the Family, 
but let us not foist upon the schools its neglected work. 
Those who have pleaded for the introduction of sewing 
into the public schools of American cities are perfectly 
right in saying that women ought to know how to sew; 
are perfectly right when they assert that few women 
now are good seamstresses; but it does not follow be- 
cause-these two statements are true, that the schools, 
already overburdened with pupils and work, should un- 
dertake that teaching. Because a thing needs to be 
done, it does by no manner of means follow that the 
schools ought to do it. This is the error into which 
many have fallen. We must not attempt to say that 
the schools should do this or that till we have clearly 
defined to ourselves the answer to the question, “ What 
part of the total education of the human being properly 
belongs to the school?” When we have answered this, 
we are then prepared to consider the question of sewing 
or freehand or inventive drawing,—of any technical art, 
but not till then. 

To say, “There is in the world a great need of this 
or that thing,” and then to add, “Teaching on this 
ought immediately to be introduced into the public 
schools,”’—to say this is easy; but though it may dem- 
onstrate an earnest desire to do good, and an eye quick 
to see defects, it does not testify to a clear conception 
of the province of the school in the great work of edu- 
cation. We may have special sewing schools for the 
children who are so unfortunate as to have no training 
at home, but we ought never to take up for the teach- 
ing of this art either the time of the children,—already 
too short for the poor, —or the energy of the teachers 
already overtasked. 


I have spent much time on this subject, but it is per- 
haps worth while, in view of the fact that there are so 
many well-intentioned people who, conceiving a good 
as desirable and possible, feel themselves at once under 
obligation to make it real, through the medium of the 
public schools. It is time for teachers first to make 
clear in their own minds exactly what in education is 
the province of the school, and then resolutely to fight 
back with the weapons of logic and reason the crowd of 
philanthropists who desire to force all kinds of irrele- 
vant work into the school-room, and then whenever a 
new criminal makes his appearance, to cry, “ Lo, now, 
see what are the results of the teachings of the public 
schools ! ” 

The all-prevailing examinations in the English schools 
must of course cover the ground of sewing. In one of 
the rooms of a training college for teachers of the na- 
tional schools, I found two assistants busily engaged in 


marking the examination in sewing. Instead of being 
surrounded with papers, however, they were encom- 
passed by half-made shirts for a child. A certain time 
having been assigned, every pupil had been directed to 
cut out, first her pattern, and then her material for a 
child’s shirt.. She was to finish in red cotton part of 
every seam and of every hem, thus defining exactly the 
way of making, and was to embroider her own initials 
on the suggested garment. The sewing was beauti- 
fully done, the stitching so fine that it made one’s eyes 
ache to define the stitches, the little letters exquisitely 
shaped. But of what use is it to stitch like that, when 
a machine can do it far better in one-tenth of the time ? 
There is reason in all things, or, rather, there should 
be. There are some things which a machine cannot do; 
but where it can exceed in regularity the work of the 
human hand, why still insist that human eyes shall 
count the close-set threads of the fabric, and human 
fingers set the needle? Why not go back to the dis- 
taff, the spinning-wheel, and the hand-loom? Why 
not, indeed, if our girls are to try and rival the Wilcox 
and Gibbs’ sewing machine? Weshould deem the man 
insane who should attempt to race with the lightning- 
express train. In heaven’s name, will there not be 
always drudgery enough in the world without our try- 
ing to preserve it, in tender memory of the past? “New 
occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” Let us be willing to go on with the world, 
and not hold back our girls when we can free them, be- 
cause their grandmothers could not be freed. Shall we 
refuse them ether or chloroform to quiet pain, because 
their grandmothers did not know of it ? : 

The school of the present must work, not by the 
rules of the past, or to preserve the past; not for the 
present, even, but always for the future. 


SCHOOLS IN OLD ROME. 


HOW THEY TAUGHT GRAMMAR, FLOGGED THE BOYS, 
AND PAID THE TEACHERS. 


The N. Y. Times gives an abstract of Prof. R. F. 
Leighton’s paper on “The System of Education in 
Ancient Rome,” .before the Long Island Historical 
Society. 

Great attention, the reader said, was paid among the 
Romans to the study of grammar and of correct modes 
of expression. In society pure grammar was a subject 
of fashionable conversation. Crates, the Greek pro- 
fessor, instituted the first course of lectures on the sub- 
ject. Lucilius, in the ninth book of his Satires, inau- 
gurated the first spelling reform. Dionysius Thrax 
wrote the first elementary grammar. After the Punic 
wars the Greek culture became so fashionable that by 
many it was preferred to their mother-tongue. Greek 
was the language of diplomacy, art, science, poetry, and 
philosophy. At 7 years of age the Roman boys stu- 
died Greek and Latin grammar together. i 

The sons of centurions went to school at 5 a. m. with 
their satchels and counting-tables slung over their shoul- 
ders, and studied in school-rooms on the ground floor, 
where they wert so well and thoroughly flogged that 
their howls aroused the neighbors at very unseasonable 
hours. Martial and other satirists spoke of their cries 
and blubberings as one of the’chief nuisances of the 
early morning hours, — almost as great a pest-to late 
risers as our street-cries in fact. 

The masters were great disciplinarians, and esteemed 
corporal punishment one of the chief means of inducting 
that precious boon, knowledge, into dull heads. If a 
boy pronounced a single syllable wrong he was beaten 
black and blue, and his body so covered with weals and 
welts that it resembled a patchwork coverlet, or a coat 
of many colors. The ancients believed that boys were 
naturally vicious, and required taming. So great a 
teacher as Plato laid down the axiom that “ A boy was 
the most ferocious of animals.” Others, like Quintil- 


lian, protested against undue flogging. Pictures found 


in Herculaneum showed that the English system of 


flogging was likewise in vogue; also, that in gon, 
schools both sexes were taught together, although {}, 
education of girls was comparatively neglected. In th, 
higher social circles, girls were taught music and dang. 
ing, and other fashionable branches, as nowadays, 

School-books were as cheap as with us 50 years ago 
A text-book of 700 verses could be had in three Sepa. 
rate editions, for 80, 30, and even as low as 8 cent, 
Tuition was very cheap,—less than a cent a day. The 
boys had holidays in March and December, and a long 
vacation in the summer from June 24 to Oct. 19 , 
great part of which was spent with their parents 4 
Roman Newports and Coney Islands. At 14 they 
were put into high schools, where they studied rhetoric, 
poetry, and belles-lettres generally, their previous of. 
forts having been confined to reading, writing, anj 
arithmetic, with Greek and Latin grammar and verses, 
The young children were taught their letters and ny. 
merals by means of small ivory blocks, as at the present 
day. The pay of a teacher was $30 a year,—about 1() 
times less than that of a ballet-dancer. 


IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. — (lIV.) 


A PLAIN TALK WITH MY NEPHEWS. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS, 


If I were a boy again I would practice perseverance 
oftener, and never give a thing up because it was hard 
or inconvenient to do it. If we want light, we must 
conquer darkness. When I think of mathematics | 
blush at the recollection of how often I “ caved in” 
years ago. There is no trait more valuable than a de. 
termination to persevere, when the right thing is to be 
accomplished. We are all inclined to give up to 
easily in trying or unpleasant situations, and the point 
I would established with myself, if the choice were 
again within my grasp, would be never to relinquish 
my hold on a possible success if mortal strength or 
brains in my case were adequate to the occasion. That 
was a capital lesson which Professor Faraday taught one 
of his students in the lecture-room after some chemical 
experiment. The lights had been put out in the hall, 
and by accident some small article dropped on the floor 
from the professor’s hand. The professor lingered be- 
hind, endeavoring to pick it up. “Never mind,” said 
the student; “it is of no consequence to-night, sir, 
whether we find it or no.” “ That is true,” replied the 
professor; “ but it is of grave consequence to me 4s 4 
principle, that I am not foiled in my determination to 
find it.” Perseverance can sometimes equal genius i0 
its results. “There are only two creatures,” says the 
Eastern proverb, “ who can surmount the pyramids, — 
the eagle and the snail! ” 

If I were a boy again I would school myself into4 
habit of attention oftener. I would let nothing come be 
tween me and the subject in hand. I would remet 
ber that an expert on the ice never tries to skate in tw 
directions at once. One of our great mistakes, while 
we are young, is that we do not attend strictly to wh! 
we are about just then, at that particular moment; 
do not bend our energies close enough to what we 
doing or learning ; we wander into a half-interest only, 
and so never acquire fully what is needful for us to 
come master of. The practice of being habitually a" 
tive is one easily obtained, if we begin early enoug). 
often hear grown-up people say, “I couldn’t fix "! 
attention on the sermon, or book, although I wished ® 
do so,” and the reason is that a habit of attention 
never formed in youth. Let me tell you a sad instan® 
of a neglected power of concentration. A friend asked 
me once to lend him an interesting book, somethit 
that would enchain his attention, for he said he ™ 
losing the power to read. After a few days he brougtt 
back the volume, saying it was no doubt a work ° 
great value and beauty, but that the «will to enjoy ™ 
had gone from him forever, for other matters would 
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trude themselves on the page he was trying to under- 


stand and enjoy, and rows of figures constantly mar- 
shalled themselves on the margin, adding themselves 
up at the bottom of the leaf ! 
If I were to live my life over again I would pay 
more attention to the cultivation of memory. I would 
strengthen that faculty by every possible means and on 
every possible occasion. It takes a little hard work at 
frat to remember things accurately, but memory soon 
helps itself and gives very little trouble. It only needs 
early cultivation to became a power. Everybody can 
acquire it. When I was a youth, a classmate of mine 
came to me with a long face and told me he was in 
danger of being supplanted in the regard of a young 
rson of the gentler sex by a smart fellow belonging 
to another school, who was daily in the habit of calling 
on the lady and repeating to her from memory whole 
ms of considerable length. ‘ What would youdo?” 
sighed the lad to me. “Do?” said I, “I would beat 
him on his own ground, and at once commit to memory 
the whole of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book by book, and every 
time the intruder left Amelia’s house, I would rush in 
and fire away! Depend upon it,” I said “she is quite 
taken by surprise with the skilful memory of her new 
acquaintance, and you must beat him with surpassing 
feats of the same quality.” ‘Oh, but,” said my friend, 
“T have, as you know, a very poor memory!” “The 
more reason now for cultivating that department of 
your intellect,” I rejoined. “If you give way to idle 
repining and do nothing, that fellow will soon be firmly 
seated in your place. I should not wonder if he were 
now at work on Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ for his infamous 
purpose. Delay no longer, but attack John Milton 
after supper to-night, and win the prize above all com- 
petition!” Ezekiel began in good earnest, and before 
the summer was over he had memorized the whole of 
“Paradise Lost,” rehearsed it to Amelia, and gained 
the victory.—From “ Underbrush.” 


EVA GRAY; 
OR, 
A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER II. 
THe Sway or CrrRcUMSTANCEs. 
“Oh! would I were dead now, 
Or up in my bed now, 
To cover my head now, 
And have a good cry.’’—Hood. 

A passing cloud threw its shadow across Eva’s brow 
as she saw among her associates, on entering the girls’ 
dressing-room at Earnestville, Delia Brown, of the Ad- 
dison School, one of those self-constituted saints whose 


only evidence of saintliness is skill in making every one 


me about them thoroughly uncomfortable. But Eva was 


too buoyant to be long depressed. Most of the girls 
Were tremulous with fear that they should fail in their 
examinations, a thought that had not occurred to Eva, 
who, as she entered the cheery hall, was pleased with 
the group of teachers, joyful in their return to school- 
life. The cordiafity of their manner was a tonic for 
youthful aspirants for scholastic habits. They-evidently 
enjoyed their profession. Mr. Fairfield, the principal, 
tead a few verses of Scripture calculated to quiet anx- 
lous hearts, following with a brief prayer, which carried 
them into the sunshine of hope and courage, where their 
‘ouls filled with the inspiration of culture and self- 
development for the good of mankind. 

After a few well-timed words of cheer by the princi- 
pal, sets of printed questions were passed by the teach- 
rs, who, as they went from desk to desk, seemed to have 
4 fund of courage to cheer the trembling candidates who 
a awaiting the ordeal. The first set of questions, 
7 ting to their age, residence, previous school priv- 

“8°, etc., was easily disposed of, and they all felt re- 
assured, 

By this time Mr. Dayton, of the State Board of Ed- 
arrived, and lent an air of solemnity to the 


proceedings. This gentleman, the principal, and Miss 
Manly, the teacher of reading, passed into an adjoining 
room, and the candidates, one by one, were called in to 
read before them. Eva was among the first to stand 
in this presence. It had never occurred to her that it 
could be a difficult thing to read, but when she stood 
before three strangers, and opened, as directed, to a se- 
lection she had never seen, she had little idea whether 
she was reading about earth or heaven, man or beast. 
She felt as though she mispronounced every second 
word, they sounded so strangely. 

For the first time that morning she lost heart, and as 
she reseated herself in the hall and took up the arithmetic 
questions that had been left in her absence, a panic 
seemed to have control of her ideas, and, like a fleeing, 
disorganized army, her thoughts were on the rampage. 
Had she been calm it would have taxed her best thought 
to make a fair record with the papers given her that 
day; as it was, her work was an inglorious failure. 
She did not earn an admittance, but Mr. Fairfield ap- 
preciated the difficulties in the case, and he placed so 
much confidence in Mr. Randolph’s warm and discrim- 
inating recommendation that he gave her a trial until 
the Thanksgiving vacation. Mr. Fairfield had called 
her to his desk to say these things, and, hard as it was 
to know she had failed, she was so much comforted by 
the manner of the teacher that she would have taken 
courage; but, as she turned to go, she found Delia 
Brown, all smiles, standing beside her, ready to say,— 

“ What was your per cent., Eva?” 

* Low enough,” was all Eva replied. 

“Mine was eighty-two. I like such examinations. 
One has to stand on what she really knows here. There 
is no chance to humbug the teachers as there was with 
Randolph and Milton,” said Delia, whose smile sweet- 
ened as she caused others agony. 

Eva repressed an angry word, and went to her cheer- 
less boarding-place to weep through a sleepless night. 
There was nothing gladsome in the morning sun. The 
trees sang no accordant strains for her’as she went 
through the streets so beautiful but yesterday. Every- 
thing in nature and experience was weighted with 
melancholy. The bright words which some of the hap- 
pier girls uttered in jest, seemed but mocking phantoms. 
Thus, with slight variations, days passed into weeks, 
and the heartless November days shut in upon her, and 
the end of her probationary period was but three weeks 
ahead. Her work had not been satisfactory. She was 
unfortunate in her boarding-place, in her room-mate, in 
her seat at school, and in all her intimate acquaint- 
ances. It was not her fault. Delia Brown had sought 
the good and earnest girls, and Eva instinctively got as 
far from her as she could, but it had its effect upon the 
teachers and upon the scholars. She was ranked ac- 
cording to her mating, and consequently received no 
specially favorable consideration. She was one of the 
youngest in the class. The work was strange to her; 
it dealt wholly with nice distinctions in the use of 
words, had very little todo with what the books taught ; 
and she was dazed all the time, having but two ideas 
with any clearness, — that the books were all wrong, 
and there would never be correct ones till each of those 
teachers made one for his respective subject. 

The older scholars, the high-school graduates, the 
courageous ones enjoyed it, or professed to, and were 
accustomed to look animated as they went from the 
class-room, saying, “ What teaching this is! I never 
learned anything before !” 

To Eva, who never got started in the work well, it 
was all a maze and muddle. Delia Brown, who was in 
the best of company, and related to one of the teachers 
withal, lost no opportunity to speak slightingly of her; 
and, what was worse yet, Miss Manning, one of the 
teachers, was an intimate friend of Rosa Knight. 

One Thursday night, three weeks before vacation, at 
an informal meeting of teachers it was decided that she 
must be dropped at vacation. Eva, poor girl, knew 
nothing of this talk, and was beginning to recover from 


the shock of disappointment and chargin, and appreci- 
ated the work required. On Friday she went to school 
with new hope feebly pulsing in her veins. She set 
herself resolutely to the task of eliminating the old 
self that had for eight weeks possessed her. Little 
dreamed she of the ordeal that awaited her. 

The school work opened with a general exercise in 
which the principal took Lp some new subject each day, 
unimportant in itself, but valuable for its indirect influ- 
ence. “Miss Gray, how many entrances are there to 
the Village Common?” asked Mr. Fairfield. “I 


don’t know,” said Eva, as she sank back into her 
seat. | 


Mr. Fairfield took this as his text and read the 
school a vigorous lecture upon the sublimity of igno- 
rance. Here was a lady who had seen those entrances 
more than two hundred times, and yet had no idea how 
many of them there were; while if he had inquired con- 
cerning the cut of a garment or the dress of the hair, he 
could have had a correct answer on the strength of a 
passing glance. 

The effect of the talk as a whole was healthful; the 
students sat more erect and looked as though a new 
revelation had been made to them; but upon poor Eva 
it fell like the knell of parting hope. She resolved 
that if she ever came to school another day it should be 
in calico gown and short hair. Other humiliations 
followed through the day. Had the teachers known 
the real power that lay dormant in the girl, had they 
any suspicion of the resolves of the night before, they 
would gladly have surrounded her with such influence as 
her soul craved. As it was it proved to be a day in 
which circumstances conspired to blight her hopes, and 
she did nothing to check the tendency. It was a long, 
trying day, and at its close Mr. Fairfield called her to 
his desk and told her kindly but decidedly that she 
must leave at the coming vacation. As the cold, defi- 
ant, unmoved, girl stood before him, beautiful as a 
statue, he little dreamed how much that orphaned girl 
desired to succeed. 

Homesick, heartsick, she went out of the building 
only to have Delia Brown come along and say, “I guess 
you will have to give it up, Eva.” Eva turned one 
look of bitter scorn upon her and refused to speak, 
but turned off toward the woods, vividly conscious that 


there was no place in life for her. 
(To be continued. 


THE KinDERGARTEN System. — Amongst those in- 
terested in the education of children, there are proba- 
bly not two opinions as to the merits of this system, 
which is gradually becoming known and appreciated in 
this country. ‘There is, however, a practical difficulty 
in its application. The education of a child should be- 
gin from the moment it takes notice; and for this pur- 
pose it is, of course, necessary that those who have the 
charge of the infant should possess the requisite knowl- 
edge. When we reflect upon the position of the nurse 
in regard to our children, the sway which she exercises 
over them for many hours in the day and night, we 
must feel how little is ordinarily known of the compe- 
tence of those we employ for so responsible a charge. 
It is not so much the willingness of the nurse to do 
right that is in question, as her knowledge of the prin- 
ciples upon which the early education of a child should 
be conducted. It is not so long since any old woman, 
who was too decrepit to do anything else for her living, 
was considered to possess to perfection the requisites 
for a sick nurse. The art of cooking was apparently 
supposed to be inborn in individuals who aspired to the 
culinary department of domestic service. A tradesman 
who had failed in his business was as certain to set up 
a preparatory school, as a military man on quitting his 
profession took to the wine trade. And so, even at the 
present day, any woman who declares her proficiency 
is supposed to be endowed with the power of directing 
the education of a child, the right conduct of which 
will probably have more influence upon its future hap- 
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piness than any other circumstances, except the qual- 
ities which it possesses by inheritance. It is time that 
something was done to arrest the present anomalous 
state of things.—Lancet (Hng.) 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — APRIL, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) ~ 


MERCURY. 
During the latter part of February Mercury, was plainly vis- 
ible as an evening star. He reaches his greatest western elon- 
gation on the 7th inst., being upon the opposite side of the Sun, 
and therefore a morning star, rising 45 minutes before the Sun, 
but it will be useless to look for him unless the atmosphere is 
unusually clear, and the observer has a good clear horizon. 


VENUS. 

Her glory is fast departing, as her illuminated portion is rap- 
idly decreasing; still observers will be better pleased with the 
appearance of Venus this month than last. It will prove in- 
teresting to make observations with a telescope or good opera- 
glass at intervals of two or three days throughout the month, 
noticing the rapid diminution of the illuminated portion while 
the apparent diameter increases. As she will be in conjunc- 
tfon (inferior) with the Sun on the 3d prox., she may be seen 
up to the very last days of April. Notice the uneven edge of 
the terminator (illuminated portion) due to unevenness of sur- 
face. The elevated portions will remain in the sunlight while 
the valleys on either side are in darkness. From the 20th to 
the 25th large crescent, reduced to a mere golden thread, may 
be seen for a few minutes in the evening twilight, and fora 
corresponding time after her conjunction. She will pass 
about 3° north of the crescent Moon on the Ist, in the after- 
noon, and will be but little further from her when first to be 
seen in the evening. She will pass her aphelion-point on the 
6th, and become apparently stationary on the 11th, after which 
her apparent motion among the stars will be reversed; moving 
westward. ‘The Moon gets around to her again on the 28th, 
when they will be somewhat closer than on the former con- 
junction of the 18th inst. 

MARS. 

The Moon will approach within 7° of Mars on the 24th, be- 
ing north. During the first part of the month he will be about 
10° south of the g in Aquarius. He rises as follows: 10th, 
3.55 morning; 20th, 3.35 morning; 30th, 3.13 morning. 


JUPITER AND SATURN. 

These planets, having monopolized attention for so long a 
time, are about to hide themselves behind their ruler, the Sun. 
They are in conjunction with each other on the 22d, at 7.00 in 
the morning, being about 1° apart, but they are so close to the 
Sun that this remarkable sight cannot be witnessed, for at 9.00 
o’clock of the same morning Jupiter passes behind the Sun, 
while Saturn made his exit as an evening ,star on the evening 
of the 2ist. After this date they will be morning stars until 
the middle of August. 

URANUS. 

This planet now passes the meridian in the evening as fol- 
lows: 10th, 9.30; 20th, 8.50; 30th, 8.10. He is very near a 
5th-magnitude star situated 114° eastward along the earth’s 
path from Regulus, the bright star in the end of the handle of 
the Sickle, in Leo. There is a 4th-magnitude star exactly 
midway between them. The star near Uranus is about two 
degrees brighter, and a very little further north. Uranus 
may be seen with an opera-glass. 

NEPTUNE. 

This planet can only be seen with the best instruments when 
astronomically mounted. At present he is too close to the 
Sun to be observed at all, being in conjunction with the Sun 
early in May. 

SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, ETC., AT 
9.00 P. M., APRIL 20, 1881. 

Looking Southward. — Near the meridian the two Leos are 
the only two easily-distinguished objects, while east of the 
meridian Spica in Virgo, and Arcturus in Bootis are the only 
conspicuous objects. The quadrilateral in Libra is just above 
the horizon. 

The region west of the meridian extends from Leo to the 
Pleiades, including many very interesting constellations, clus- 
ters, and in fact is the most brilliant and interesting portion 
of the entire heavens. 

The Pleiades are already partly concealed in the mists of the 
horizon, their twinkling being greatly augmented thereby, and 
the Hyades are just above them. The twins, whose heads are 
represented by the brilliant stars Castor and Pollux, are near 
the ecliptic and about midway between the horizon and merid- 
ian. Procyon, in the Lesser Dog, is 23° directly south of the 
latter. Betelguese is midway between and a trifle south of the 
line joining Procyonand Aldebaran. The “‘ Kings’’ are about 
10° S. W. of Betelguese, while Rigel is nearly as far again in 


the same direction. A line extended from Aldebaran through 
the ‘* Kings’ and produced 25°, will reach Sirius. 

Looking Northward.—The Dipper and Pointers are directly 
above Polaris; the Dipper being bottom upwards. Draco is at 
the right, and Cassiopeia is below the North Star. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
APRIL 21, 1881. h. m. 


Andromedz (Alpheratz) rises 2 6 morning. 
Ceti (Mira, variable) invisible. 

Persei (Algol, variable) sets. 
Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) sets 
Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian ° 
Aurige (Capella) sets 

Orionis (Rigel) sets ° 

Orionis (Betelguese) sets 
Canis Majoris (Sirius, or DogStar) sets. 
Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets . 
Leonis (Regulus) in meridian. 

Virginis (Spica) in meridian . 

Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian 

Scorpionis (Antares) rises. 

Lyre (Vega) rises 

Aquille (Altair) rises . 

Cygni (Deneb) rises . 
Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises 


Penn Yan, N. Y., March, 1881. 
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STOR 
— 


THE NECESSITY OF SELF-CULTURE. 

‘*Yes, I mean to work very hard,’”’ said a young, enthusi- 
astic teacher, several years ago. And she accordingly did. 
She took very little time at noon to hurry home and swallow a 
hasty dinner, while half-past four usually found her still hard 
at work in the schoolroom. She was a little duller than usual 
in the evenings at home, and gave us less of her time 
than formerly, often retiring to her room for the correc- 
tion of a pile of examination-papers when we were cosily 
chatting in the parlor. We were all sorry that the profession 
was swallowing her up, but it seemed inevitable, and no one 
saw any very serious results in herown cage. However, re- 
sults will finally crop out, and so they did here, in time, 

Annie began to have nervous headaches, and was irritable at 
times; but we always forgave that, on the ground of her man- 
ifold duties, the remembrance of which she carried with her 
out of school. If we asked if she had read certain books, the 
answer usually was that she really had had no time, — which 
was quite true. Moreover, she never will have time, if she 
sacrifices herself entirely to her daily labor. 


I cannot tell how it will end. She may not, as the typ- 

ical teacher is supposed to do, ‘‘ break down,’”’ and become a 
creature of nerves and ailments; but I venture to predict that 
she will become narrower, and have less culture as a woman, 
than if she recognized the claims of her own mind and body 
as well as the requirements of the school-committee, 
. Of course all must agree that the best profession for a man 
is the one in which most of his interest centres; but if, on 
the other hand, every taste of his own nature is to be sacri- 
ficed to that one pursuit, no matter whether it be done through 
a rigid sense of duty or have its mainspring in ambition, he 
becomes a stunted and one-sided creature. By all means, do 
as thorough and conscientious work as possible; and if you 
are able, be generous enough to give time and strength over 
and above what you are paid for in dollars and cents ; but do 
not imagine for a moment that any one is benefited in the 
end, when you drain your vitality to such an extent that the 
loss leads to permanent ills. 

A teacher, by remaining after school, may make clear to 
some dull scholar a point which he could never have seized 
in the limited time which was his part of that allotted to the 
class, and any teacher should, under most circumstances, be 
glad to do it; but, on the other hand, if she deprive herself of 
a walk and her breath of fresh air for the day, and perhaps 
goes home with a headache, she has practiced very wretched 
economy. It will always be the greatest good in the end to 
have had exercise every day beyond that of a hurried walk to 
and from school, to have seen different faces, and chatted with 
inspiring, cheerful people. No teacher is paid for ‘‘ breaking 
down’’; it is not included im the most rigid requirements ever 
made, and when she finds that this is to be the ultimatum of 
her work, she ought to take some safe precaution against it. 
It may be done in the performance of duty, but as the ‘weak- 
est reasoner can see, it being the duty of no one to commit 
suicide, there is false logic somewhere in such a eourse. 


Teachers need, too, as much social life as possible, and of a 
kind not in the least connected with their daily line of 
thought. Some one recently spoke rather severely of those 
who, at summer resorts, wish to conceal their profession. 
Well, we cannot in the least wonder. Teachers, as a class, 
fall into mannerisms so pronounced as to become disagreea- 
ble. They do not get (or take) time to read or accustom them- 
selves to social life, and so what wonder that the few who see 
these traits prefer not being credited gratuitously with what 
belongs to a class, and may not to them as individuals. 
Moreover, mankind has an unfortunate habit of “ talking 


shop,”’ and nine people out of ten a teacher meets invariably 
propound a set of questions beginning with the subject, 


school, and ending with,—school. I venture to say that fe, 
teachers are ashamed of their profession; if they are, it js an 
exhibition of poor taste to quarrel with what furnishes thei 
bread and butter; but they may reasonably shrink from hay. 
ing it generally understood that they think in certain groove, 
simply because of their calling. I fully believe, and every day 
with a stronger conviction, that teachers, for the sake of the, 
work as well as theirown, should conscientiously devote , 
certain amount of time to their own mental training, and th,; 
not considered especially in reference to schools. It yjj 
broaden one’s mind to read something which has apparently 
no bearing on his work, except as general culture always tends 
to help. It will give him a freer breath and broader outloo, 
to ascend some mountain-peak which he has not sought {o; 
the sole purpose of examining its geological structure. 

Social advantages, too, are imperatively needed, if one cay 
have them (as many cannot), teaching the “‘ open sesame” ;, 
society. Still one need not drink deep of gayety; he may only 
occasionally engage in mild festivities; but they will bring hin, 
into contact with other minds, and wear away certain sharp, 
obtrusive corners of his own mental organism. 


**But,”? a teacher remonstrates, ‘‘ I have neither the tine 
nor strength for all this. I go home from school too tired 
make any exertion.’’ 

That is quite likely to be the case, and until the millenniun 
comes, when a judicious amount of play will be considered of 
quite as much importance as work, and life is not wholly , 
**demnition grind,’’ we can only compromise with what we 
could do and what we must; but simply because the times 
are somewhat out of joint, let no one offer himself a too wil. 
ing sacrifice to them. The more fully developed a man be- 
comes, both physically and mentally, the more benefit he is to 
his pupils; and“ to that end, if no other, he has no right 
neglect self-culture. 


VARIETIES. 


— School teachers belong to the knowbility. 


— The blackboard is the most marked feature of our cow- 
mon-school system.—Lowell Citizen. 


— Mr. Edison is now perfecting an invention to draw cold 
water from a watch spring.— Phil. Chronicle-Herald. 


— Now that it is settled that it is Arkansaw, we shal! next 
expect of hearing something authoritative from Kansaw. 


— “* What a lucky man Jones is!’’ exclaimed Beadle. “He 
is an A.B., A.M., and an LL.D., and I see by this card that 
he is now an R.S.V.P. He’s a lucky dog!”’ 


— Teacher : You must recollect that I am telling you what 
happened 1,870 years ago. Bad Boy: O, my! Miss Purselips, 
how the time does slip away! 


— Carlyle was buried at Ecclefechaul, Scotland. It was 
hoped he might be buried in Westminster Abbey, but such 
was not his wish. 


— Street Row.—First Gamin : T’ll fill yer mouth with gravel. 
Second Gamin: Yer’ll have a big job doin’ it. First Gamin: 
Oh, I'll get a steam-shovel. 


— Teacher : Suppose that you have two sticks of candy, and 
your big brother gives you two more, how many have you got 
then? Little Boy (shaking his head): You don’t know bin; 
he aint that kind of a boy. 


— “‘ As false as a churchyard epitaph” could not be said of 
the one inscribed on a freestone slab at New London, which 
reads: ‘‘ What sort of man he was, the resurrection morning 
will reveal.”’ 


— A young lady having read about a man who invented 
a stove which will consume its own smoke, hopes he will nex! 
devise a method whereby tobacco-smokers can be run on the 
same economical principles. 


— At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Englis) 
language was spoken by less than eight millions of people; »! 
the beginning of the nineteenth by only twenty millions; and 
now with one-fifth of the century yet before it in which 
spread, it is the mother-tongue of ninety millions. 


— “Doctor,’”’ said one of our best yo men in society; 
“‘ doctor, there is something the matter with my brain; I know 
there is. What shall I do about it?’? And the doctor calm 
but firmly said he guessed it needed a little exercise about + 
much as anything else? And now the best young man go 
around saying the doctor is a fool.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


— Small as may appear the resources of typography, they 
can, nevertheless, lay claim to the following “graphic” * 
tempt at portrait painting, expressive of,— 


Indifference. 


Merriment. Taciturnity. 


Astonishment. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is the little brown owl like many little ungrammatical 
school-teachers ? Ans.— Because she always says who? 
to who ?”’ 


How do the little ungrammatical school teachers prove 
themselves anti-pugilistic? Ans. — By always saying—“ !** 


me,”’ and never saying “‘(H)It (h)is or “Well, 
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CORRESPONDEN CH, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The 
turn rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
prommmaents should = at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


THE METRIC BUREAU. 


It will be good news to those of our readers specially inter- 
ested in the Metric System, that the Metric Bureau has com- 
menced an active campaign under circumstances promising 
the best results. For the past two years, Secretary Dui (who 
organized the society in 1876, and has planned and carried on 
its work since) has been overwhelmed and absorbed by his 
other duties, having charge of four corporations, besides being 
editor of a monthly magazine. While vastly more has been 
done than by most societies in their best days, and the distri- 
bution of circulars, publications, and apparatus has been kept 
up, almost no extra work has been done for two years. Mr. 
Dui has now resigned as president and treasurer of the Economy 
Jompany, and as editor and business-manager of the Library 
Journal, and has transferred nearly all his Spelling Reform 
Association work to T. R. Vickroy, 1117 N. 25th street, St. 
Louis. Thus free to again devote his time to the Metric work, 
he has refitted the old offices at 32 Hawley street, employed 
his assistants, aud is ready to see or hear from all interested 
in advancing the introduction of the international measures. 
The most important advance-step is the establishment of a 
monthly periodical to advocate the teaching and use of the Met- 
ric System, the first number of which appears this week. New 
circulars of information, lectures, and other aids are already 
in preparation, and the Metric workers who have been doing 
only regular duty must make ready for vigorous efforts under 
pressure. A specimen of the new Metric Advocate, with a 
circular letter from the secretary and manager of the Bureau, 
is being mailed free to all applicants. 


KEEPING SCHOOL - REGISTERS. 


Under the above title, I find an article in Tue JouRNAL of 
Jan. 13, written by one ‘‘ R. B. C.,’”’ in reply to my article of 
Dec. 30, 1880, on giving credit to pupils for full attendance at 
school who simply answer to their names, but have no reci- 
tations. 

“R, B.C.” seems to entirely misapprehend my purpose and 
meaning in the case. I agree with him that the State Board 
of Education have a duty here, and might correct the wrong 
simply by printing another line in the school registers, as has 
been the case, if it is not now done in the school registers of 
New Hampshire, leaving a column for marking dismissals. 
For there is no reason, in justice and fairness, why a child 
should be dishonored and disgraced for being tardy five or ten 
minutes, and which may be simply accidental, some difficulty 
about the clock, etc., any more than he or some one else 
should be dishonored for leaving the school five or ten minutes 
or an hour before its close. Great injustice is done here. 
Some years ago I wrote the Board of Education in respect to 
this matter, but gained no satisfaction. The reply given was, 
that if the school committee of any town wished to make a 
change here, it might. 

But common dismissals, so common as to become habitual, 
this is not what I referred to in my article at all. I see how 
difficult it is for a teacher, or even a committee, to discriminate 
here; to say how much attendance, how large a part of the 
half day, should entitle the pupil to full credit, though it has 
been done. Pupils may be credited with full attendance who 
have had all their recitations, if they do leave before the ses- 
sion of the school closes; though it would be better to have 
all dismissals marked the same as we mark tardiness now. 


But what I object to is giving full credit when there is no 
attendance except simply for five minutes at the roll-call, when 
there is no recitation at all. What would “ R. B, C.”’ say, if a 
teacher should, in making out his register, give full credit for 
full attendance the whole term to pupils who, though once 
scholars in the school, had been absent for weeks at a time, 
| or had left the school altogether? Would he not say that it 
woute, to those who had been honest and industrious ? 

ro phen not say, if such a plan were known to be adopted, 
ane d be a temptation to some to play truant? We must 
ne uman nature as it is, and not as it should be. Would 

not say that a register made out after this plan was a mere 
vee false statements ? Would he not say that a school 
wnian pi & plan was known to be adopted, did teach that, 
a as Tcumstances, lying is right, and so arrays itself against 
yer perm and homes? I think he would. But how slight 
pe PPE if any, where all that is necessary for a child to 
ica credit for attendance, is simply to run in for five 
tes and answer to his name, and then leave without a 

reeitation being heard. 
dines att the law of the State contemplates when it re- 
pate tp child between the ages of 8 and 14 should at- 
a 00! 100 days in each year? Who is to blame for this 
® and wrong which I am opposing? We answer, All 


Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot/and then. A teacher goes into school. She soon learns that the 


vision knows, if any one does, where the trouble lies, and has it 
in her hands to call attention to it, and I think correct it. 
We will suppose a case, just such as are occurring every now 


custom of dismissal is common; that there is great abuse here. 
A child comes to her and asks to be dismissed, right after roll- 
call; how easy to say to the child, I have nothing to say about 
your going; your parents must attend to that; but I cannot give 
you credit for being here a half-day when you retire so early. 
If you go now, I shall mark you absent; it is wrong and unjust 
to do otherwise, and I cannot lend my aid to wrong. I find 
children twelve and fourteen years of age who see the wrong 
here; though, for the sake of the credits they commit the 
wrong. 
The teacher at her earliest opportunity tell the committee of 
the matter, and what she has done. Where is the committee, 
who deserves that honor, who would not sustain the teacher 
in the case? And though some parents might demur, would 
not the majority say at once, it is right? A child should not 
be credited with full attendance whois not present. Since the 
law of the State makes it incumbent upon the ministers to use 
their influence to have the children attend the schools estab- 
lished for their benefit, I thought I might call attention to this 
(to me) great wrong without having my motives questioned. 
Ashley, Mass., Feb., 1881. A. 8. S. 


BIRTHDAYS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


Mar. 29. Sanzio Raphael, 1413; Marshal Jean de Dieu Soult- 
Duke of Dalmatia, 1769. ’ 
** 30. Sir H. Watton, 1568; Field Marshal Henry Viscoun 
Hardinge (Peninsular War), 1785. 


ae a 1596; F. J. Haydn, 1732; W. M. Hunt, 


April 1. Wm. Harvey, 1578; Solomon Gesner, 1730; Bis- 
marck, 1815. 

‘* 2. Thomas Jefferson, 1743; H. C. Andersen, 1805. 

‘© 3. G. Herbert, 1593; Rev. D. Lardner, 1793; W. Irving, 
1783; E. E. Hale, 1822. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER. 


There has been recently published at Brussels a curious 
work with respect to the origin of newspapers, in which the 
author claims for one of his own countrymen, Abraham Ber- 
cever, a native of Antwerp, the first idea of such a publica- 
tion. And he not only declares that he was the first European 
journalist, but that he was, as well, the originator of illustrated 
periodicals. The first number of Bercever’s journal which 
he has been able to discover contains an account of the battle 
of Eckren, which was fought in May, 1605. Up to the year 
1611 it does not appear whether the issue was at regular peri- 
ods; but after that date it became so, and in 1622 there had 
been 169 numbers printed. * 


QUESTIONS FOR GENERAL EXERCISES. 


1. Define caucus. 

2. What isa Readjuster’’ ? 

3. What is a bill of exchange ? 

4. Why is alcohol injurious to the system ? 

5. Why is cleanliness essential to health ? 

6. What are some of the principal causes of near-sightedness 
(myopia) ? 

7. Whoare the Boers ? 

8. Why does the destruction of forests affect the rain-fall ? 
9. How were the river-beds made ? - 


FACTS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


It is not generally known that our actual weight is at 
least a pound less in the morning than at night. Let one 
step upon the scales as he retires, and then immediately upon 
rising, and he will find this statement to be a fact 

Very few young women can lift more than two hundred 
pounds, and very few young men more than four hundred. 
We are longer in the morning than at night. In some 
persons the difference amounts to over one inch, but the aver- 
age is between one-half and five-eighths of an inch. 

Very few young women measure more than twenty inches 
around the waist, and very few young men less than twenty. 
The difference in this respect between the sexes is very great. 
Only a few lungs possess the capacity of a gallon. Most young 
men can inhale about seyen-eights of a gallon, and the aver- 
age young woman about three-fourths. Few young women 
have lungs whose capacity is a full gallon, and few young 
men six quarts, but the percent. is not more than two or 
three. The difference in the weight of young women and 
young men is not as much as is generally supposed. There is 
a difference, but it is not more, on the average, than fifteen or 
twenty pounds. 

Very few young men measure forty inches around the 
chest; but the majority measure oniy thirty-one or two, and in 


inches. These measurements have been taken when the air 
is entirely expelled from the lungs. 


— The committee at work on the revision of the Bible are 
making some changes in the text that will hardly become of 
general use for at least two generations. The Lord’s Prayer, 
for instance, is rendered as follows : 

‘“*Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, asin heaven, so on 
earth. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
debts as we also have forgiven our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.”’ 


— The origin of many curious English tavern-sighs is ex- 
plained in All the Year Round: What was formerly Bou- 
logne Mouth has become Bull and Mouth; Coeur Doré 
(Golden Heart), is now Queer Door ; Bacchanals has been 


turned into Bag o’ Nails; Peg and Wassail (referring to an 
old custom), into Pig and Whistle ; George Canning into 
George and Gannon; and God Encompassed Us, into Goat and 
Compasses. A gaming-house, kept by a Frenchman, bore the 
sign Pique et Carreau (Spades and Diamonds), which, under 
the next occupant, an Englishman, who didn’t understand it, 
became Pig and Carrots. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 140. Which is correct, ‘‘ The girls feel badly about my 
absence,’’ or ‘* The girls feel bad,’’ etc. ? Ans.—*‘ The girls 
feel badly,’’ etc., is correct. 

I think the answer given is incorrect. The verb to ‘ feel,’ as 
here used is a neuter verb or intransitive, and denotes simply a 
state of being,—therefore should be followed by a predicate ad- 
jective, and not anadverb. The incorrectness of this expression 
is apparent, ‘‘ The boy is badly,’’ and yet well-educated people 
continually use expressions equally incorrect; for example: 
** He feels badly,’’ ‘‘ He looks badly,’’ etc. Adverbs used with 
verbs only modify verbs expressing action, never neuters; i. e¢., 
verbs used to express state, and requiring a predicate to com- 
plete their meaning. Please do not allow THk JOURNAL to 
lend its authority to the continuance of error, grammatical or 
otherwise. R. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W.H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. lutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


NUMEBICAL ENIGMA: 9 LETTERS. 
The 5, 2, 3, is a city of Tyrol, Austria. 
The 9, 1, 4, is a rod used by masons to mix hair with 
mortar. 
The 6, 8, 7, is a collection. 
The whole is a mineral. 


CHARADE, 


My second is worn above my first, and is sometimes given 
with my first, by teachers and others in authority; while my 
whole, also worn above my /jirst, is a mark of the still greater 
authority of the law. ; SAM, THE DUNCE. 


OLSON. 


RHYMING DECAPITATIONS. 
A clothier lost last night by —— 
Some clothes a rogue was glad to ——. 
A man came walking through the —, 
Who said the clothes were all his ——. 
But as he passed the clothier’s ——, 
From him his overcoat they ——. 
The clothier cried in awful —— 
** You’ll get your dues, spite of your ——! 
‘*T’ll teach you not to steal my ——; 
You shall be tried, old as you ——.”’ 
In vain the burglar begged and ——, 
The clothier knew the clothes he ——. 
So wishing he last night had ——, 


He to the jail was quickly ——. R. H. E. T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 17. 


CHARADE.—Nightingale. 
LITERARY En1@mMA.—Artis long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


DouBLE ACROSTIC.—P RESIDEN T 
A DvisE R 


T oe 

R ass I 

I nTERES T 
HI 


ANSWERS RECEIVED. — The following solutions from con- 
tributors have not been previously acknowledged: Lillie L. B., 
Hartford, Conn., answer to Enigma and Charade of March 10. 
Estelle Phetteplace and Mabel Parker, Mohigan, R. I., Enig- 
mas of Feb. 24and March 3. ‘“ F. W. F.,’? Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
En of March 3, and Half-Square of March 10. ‘“E. V. 
B.,’ , Enigmas of Mar. 3 and Mar. 10. Lillian A. 
Wright, Troy, N. H., Enigmas Feb. 24 and Mar. 3, and Skele- 
ton Poetry of the latter date. Mrs. Edward Sanders, Warren, 
R. I., Enigma of Mar. 3. Mrs. Geo. M. Powers, West Brook- 
field, Mass, Enigma and Skeleton Poetry of Mar. 3, and all the 
puzzles of Mar. 10. Nannie C. Wood Cardington, Ohio, Enig- 
ma and Charade of Feb. 24; also Enigma of Mar. 3. ‘A. S.,”’ 
Dorchester, Mass., Enigma of Mar. 3. M. E. Whitford, Wal- 
tham, Mass., Enigma of Mar.3. J.B. Devins, New York 


this respect the difference between the sexes is very little. 


Who aid and abet it, But the teacher who stands at the point of 


Few strong young women measure less than twenty-eight 


city, Bnigma of Mar.10. ‘ Mrs. X.,’’ Cleveland, Ohio, Enig- 
me of Mar. 10. 
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the means of their wealth, and an agency in its aq. 
vancement. Rents and the price of living in all ling, 
of expenditure are advancing. The demands mad, 
upon the teacher for higher preparatory qualification, 
and constant improvement in her work are increasing, 
More work, under more complicated forms of servic, 
and more difficult conditions, is demanded. The peo. 


children the great American chance, and the mighty 
coming whirlwind of popular wrath against everything 
and everybody that would slam the school-house door in 
the face of the humblest of its little ones. No clique of 
priests or politicians, no professional class, no social 
“ upper-ten ” can afford to get in the path of that com- 


. 1] 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. ing storm! We have no fear of the issue, even in Lou- 
isiana. But the leading Southern press can greatly |ple, the press, the committee and supervisor, are alike 
- Branch Offices for all of Bicknell’s Publications. |hasten the day of victory and bring the blessing of in- pushing the teacher to show more satisfactory results jy 


her work, and sometimes almost torturing her life oy; 
by unreasonable criticism and unkind, as well as unjust, 
complaints. Money is lavishly spent on supplementary 
reading, extra supervisory work, etc., and yet it is seri. 
ously proposed, by a committee of the Boston Schoo] 
Board, to reduce the salaries of the teachers five and one. 
half per cent.,—the amount that possibly some teacher, 
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telligence to the children now on the ground. We 
assure our editorial brethren of the South that South- 
ern schoolmen, living or dead, have no enemies or de- 
tractors among the influential educational leaders of 
the North. North and South we are of one heart and 
one mind, “ to see that the republic receives no harm ” 
from that ignorance which is the mother of all our 


‘>. 


4 i PARIS national woes. by dint of economy and close calculation, is laying up 
4 i EXPOSITION for the rainy day which is coming, and may-be is near 
ete Tue last week’s death record contains the names of at hand with many hatd-worked, over-tasked teachers, 
£ t } 1878. several eminent men well known to science and educa- Boston has had a school-history of which the people are 
4 tion. Among them are Sir Charles Reed, LL.D., of 
| Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters. All England, William Beach Lawrence, LL.D., of New 
is known as the inventor of the first machinery for the ri an 
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system which they were appointed to strengthen and 
build up. Right and justice are majesterial and in- 
perial inany cause. Expediency is cringing, and yields 
a present good to-day only to face a greater evil tomor- 
row. ‘The danger lies in a policy which looks on the 
side of least political and social resistance as the place 
where reductions of salaries may be made, without con- 
sidering the immense interests which will be affected 
by such a policy, and the good of the profession which 
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(Mass.) will hold their annual meetings the first week familiarly called at home, was elected to the Board, and 
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“ The March-April number of Epucation is so 


in April, and the excellent programs appear in another 
column. 


A REMARKABLE history as a teacher is suggested by 
the resignation of Master Magoun, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Magoun has taught school for fifty-four consecu- 
tive years, forty-three of which have been as master of 
the Harvard School of that city. Mr. Magoun was 
born in New Hampton, N. H., in 1808, and received 
his early education in the common schools and the lit- 
erary institution of that town. In the fall of 1826, at 
the age of 19, he began his long and eventful career as 


by the Board has been chosen to occupy the chair from 
its organization until his death. The Board has held 
fortnightly, and often weekly meetings, and during the 
eleven years Mr. Reed has been absent but once or 
twice, and that was from personal sickness,—a fact which 
shows his devotion to the cause, and his constant at- 
tendance in the prosecution of the work he had so 
earnestly espoused. In 1873 Mr. Reed visited our 
American schools throughout the Northern States, and 
State and city superintendents will remember the great- 
hearted, noble man who came to observe, with the spirit 
of a true learner, of what was best, and to carry away 


has already too few attractions for the educated talent 
of the country. The teachers of our great cities have 
too many strains upon their strength and courage, and 
they are wise who remove heavy burdens, rather than 
impose harder conditions of labor with less of the hopes 
of a fair reward. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


To a son of old Massachusetts living away frow 
home or traveling through States blighted in thei: 


a a public-school teacher, and after these years of most excellent impressions and lessons for his own guidance. | prosperity by chronic neglect of education, it does seen 
AF successful and honored service he retires from the} 1, 1876 «Sir Charles” was appointed to study edu-|a little queer to read of the efforts, again repeated, w 
iz werk; “hie eye undimmed. and -his natural force un-! cation at the Philadelphia Exposition, and the result of|pull down the fabric of common-school instruction 
ae abated.” A host of pupils of the second and third his visit and studies forms a valuable chapter in school|which is the glory of this grand old State. Whatever 
t = of those Be fit taught have enjoyed his history. In 1880 Mr. Reed presided at the Sunday-|may be said in disparagement of Massachusetts and of 
as instruction, and ge rise up to honor the name of school Congress at London, and made the acquaintance | Boston by any set of people, there is one class through: 
2 “Master Magoun,” their teacher. of a great number of our American delegates, who will|out the Union that never falters in affectionate and en- pl 
oh remember with great pleasure this real English gen-|thusiastic respect for these memorable names. Every si 
+ Tux Southern press is already heeding the rising|tleman. At the time of his death Mr. Reed was a/superior schoolman or woman in the United States m 
i! demand of the Southern people for a great revival of| member of Parliament, and held many honorary offices|rejoices in the splendid system of common-school in- sy 
all sorts of good education. It is still far behind the|and titles, which evidenced the respect and honor in/|struction which has been built up by the labor of get ou 
i leading schoolmen of its own section but is coming| which he was held by the people. His hand was ready |erations in the old Bay State; in the determination of . 


her people to preserve it, and their willingness to sup 
port it, even though that support involves the taxation 
from which other States would revolt; and in her per 


up to the work with an energy and enlightenment 
worthy of all praise. But if we may be permitted to 


for every good work, and his tongue and purse were 
at the service of every good cause; and the people of 


rte Fe * 


give it a leaf from our Northern experience, we would 
suggest that the greatest blunder in war is firing upon 
your own troops, and that economy of ammunition is a 
first-class element of success in a hard-fought day. The 
real enemies of the children, down South, are not the 
schoolmen of the North,—even the devoted and cultiva- 
ted women who aré toiling in the great missionary 
schools for colored youth. They are of home growth, 
attheirvery doors. The school system of every Southern 
State is now assailed by an army of open and secret 
foes who are bent on its destruction.. They are the 
same kind of people who are resisting the light in every 
Northern State, and their overthrow is only a question 
of a little longer time. Sor the one unmistakable, bot- 
tom fact of Southern society to-day is the unconquerable 
determination of the masses of its people to give the 


both lands have reason to mourn a great and good man 
fallen. 


SALARIES. 


There have been times in our history when a small 
reduction of the salaries of teachers and other public 
servants seemed not unreasonable. The recent pro- 
tracted season of hard times, a reduced cost of living in 
all personal expenditures, and a general .demand for 
and practice of retrenchment, were reasons, if any 
exist, why teachers’ salaries should suffer with other in- 
terests. The present, however, is a time{of general pros- 
perity. Money is flowing freely in business channels, 


capital rejoices over the prospect of large returns, and 
its possessors recognize the value of the free school as 


sistent upholding of the secondary education, which i8 
the crown of her system of free-schooling. 

Especially does every friend of the children in ev¢!y 
Southern State speak with admiration and gratitude of 
a city like Boston that, having paid its round million 
for the free schooling of its own children, is willing 
pay well nigh another million, yearly, for the aid of 
superior education, pouring out its money at home 
abroad with lavish hand in the great good cause of 
the uplifting of the whole people, There is not 
American State or territory, especially a Souther 
State, that is not thrilled by the yearly touch of this 
ancient Commonwealth. Everywhere in our Souther 
journeyings are their names quoted by every ™ ’ 
worked teacher, superintendent, or friend of educat!o” 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


with the fond hope that what has been achieved there 


may become possible in these States and cities where 
even the most common schooling for the masses must 
be fought for with eternal vigilance. What then shall 
we say to this obstinate effort of a class of eminent and 
respectable people who once more are besieging the 
Legislature and stirring up controversy against the 
two most vital points in the free-school system of the 
State? ‘The one rivet that holds fast this admirable 
system is the provision that the school committee shall 
fix the salary of the teachers during the legal period 
for the maintenance of the schools. 

We can understand why the average Boston Alder- 
man, a partisan mayor, the Archbishop, an occasional 
editor, and a crowd of crotchety people of culture and 
social standing, should desire the repeal of this law. 
It is the one statute that keeps the schools in charge of 
the people, and says “hands off” to every clique that 
would cripple them by capricious support and the with- 
holding of adequate supplies. It is just this provision 
that must be put into the school law of every American 
city and State, to defend the children against official 
plunder, stingy economy, and hostility to American 
ideas. We can also understand why several classes of 
“superior people” are so persistently driving at the 
free high-school and the whole system of State support 
for the upper side of education. If these reformers 
will come down South they will find congenial company 
in a “ Bourbon ” faction that, from the first, has resisted 
all but a meager instruction of the poorer class at pub- 
lic expense. Itis this party that is, to-day, responsible 
for the popular ignorance of these great States, and is 
nagging the free high-school almost to destruction in 
every Southern city. 

Some of our eminent people of Massachusetts seem 


to fancy that the glory of the old State is in a few 


dozen authors, professors, doctors of divinity, and 
groups of families of historical or social reputation. 
We beg leave to differ. The name and fame of old 
Massachusetts resides in her intelligent, thoughtful, 
obstinate people, made what it is by her public system 
of education, grasped firmly in determined hands and 
administered without. fear or favor for the good of the 
whole. The two points in the system now assailed are 
strategic and, if carried, will give “ aid and comfort ”’ to 
every interest opposed to the highest intelligence and 
power of the real Massachusetts of to-day. Ifthe peo- 
ple of Massachusetts understand their true interest, 
they will hold the educational fort. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF MEMPHIS. 


The city of Memphis, Tenn., seems at last to 
have touched bottom, if there be a bottom to that am- 
phibious continent known as the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. The new board of commissioners which has its 
municipal affairs in charge is laboring to establish a 
system of drainage which, if supplemented by a vigor- 
ous cleaning-up of the boundless mud and filth, with 
attention to its Bayou, “the valley of the shadow of 
death,” the people may insure the place against a re- 
turn of Yellow Jack, and make it easily an attractive 
city. But not even the pestilence can hold back Mem- 
Phis permanently from its destiny as a great and grow- 
'ng metropolis. It must always remain the most im- 
portant’ place between St Louis and New Orleans. A 
reasonable amount of broad intelligence in its leading 
men, with a liberal spirit, can not fail to develop both 
commerce and manufactures to an extraordinary degree. 
Its press is able, with a broad outlook for the future, 
and it has a reasonable body of superior, patriotic peo- 
ple, earnestly working for the development of the 
ae of the town. The next thing in order, and 

“hat will not tolerate delay, is the revival of an 
*betinate and enlightened interest in Public Education. 

° city has suffered more in this sacred interest, within 

® past few years, than Memphis. By a series of open 
aud covered assault, an excellent system of ‘schools has 


' been brought to such a strait that, a month ago, it 
seemed inevitable that the teachers should be dismissed 
and the children turned into the streets. Happily, at 
this extremity, the public woke up and, by the codpera- 
tion of an earnest and active superintendent, the work- 
ing side of the corps of teachers and the school board 
and the few public-spirited citizens, the calamity was 
averted, the teachers will be paid, and the schools kept 
open till May. But the crying need of this, as of other 
cities in similar plight, is the determined organization 
of the people who believe in the common school, to 
make things go right. Zhe fundamental cause of poor 
schooling is the indifference of the people who believe in 
good schooling, and no amount of mutual faultfinding 
will mend matters until a phalanx of the friends of good 
education conquers the situation and places the public 
school on foundations that cannot be moved. Mean- 
while, the city owes an incalculable debt of gratitude to 
a group of admirable women, who hold the educational 
fort and are teaching the children in a spirit of broad 
intelligence and loving sacrifice beyond all praise. In 
many of the public and several excellent private schools, 
and in the Le Moyne Institute for colored youths, 
these resolute and devoted teachers are doing God’s 
work and keeping their troubles to themselves. Out- 
side the church the most vital interest of Memphis, 
the schooling of its five thousand children, is in the 
keeping of less than a hundred women of whom any 
city may well be proud. Here is just the place and 
crowning opportunity for the far-famed chivalry of 
Memphis to come to time. No body of excellent wo- 
men more strongly appeals to the loftiest manhood for 
a wise and valorous crusade in behalf of childhood in 
bonds than this goodly eompany who are toiling in the 
schools and charities of Memphis to-day. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


I1X.—GYMNASTICS AND Music. 
[Discussed by Pror. G. 8S. HALL, March 26, 1881.] 


The plan of the ancient Greeks of daily training boys to 
wrestle and run was briefly sketched, and the history of sports 
from the time when they were in high favor, down through 
their degeneracy, was given. In the days of old it was in- 
sisted that rhythm should be assiduously cultivated, for if one 
possessed a sense of it, virtue, order, and self-control were 


easily acquired. Much attention was given to the composing 
of songs set to ste Music was believed to develop the soul. 
The Romans cared more for utility and for tests of endurance. 
Christianity introduced new elements, declaring that the mind 
is something entirely distinct from the poo and bringing for- 
ward a different conception of physical training. 

But the Germans gave the great original ideas. When gun- 
ten was discovered athletics degenerated fast, and at the 

inning of the eighteenth century they had reached a low 
point. A national system of gymnastics was begun by the 
publication of a German work advocating a national interest 
in the subject, and asserting that the world could not be re- 
formed by the three fingers that hold the pen,—a strong body 
being the necessary thing; and further maintaining that since 
the body is the reflex of the mind, the health of the mind is 
absolutely dependent upon the body, and that a man could 
not be powerful mentally unless he was also so physically. 
Swimming and fencing were introduced by this author. 

Later on, clubs of Turners were formed, but these were dis- 
banded by the government because it was feared that social- 
ism was nurtured by them. Several teachers stepped into 
more or less prominence, among them he who first taught 
children by classes instead of pairs. Since 1860, when Prussia 
made gymnastics obligatory in the schools, the youth have 
grown fonder and fonder of this branch of education. Exten- 
sive gymnasia in the towns and cities are nearly always full 
from sunrise until ten o’clock p.m. Fencing, singing, and 
military evolutions are considered as important parts of the 
course. Duelling is defended on the ground that it trains one 
to be courageous. Children are allowed great freedom in 
their exercises until they are ten years old; then more 
severity is practised, and music holds a prominent place in 
the curriculum. The enthusiasm with which pupils cultivate 
their bodies is not easily realized. 

Speaking of the benefits arising from a training in gymnas- 
tics, Mr. Hall said we are taught a habit of activity and en- 
durance, and to carry out our purposes and make them prac- 
tical. We do not rot under a load of innumerable good inten- 
tions, and are far better off than those who possess knowledge 
which is cultured only for itself, puny and effeminate, worth 
nothing to anybody else. 

Singing, he said, is the culmination of all physical exercises. 
Music is the language of the heart. In the German ‘schools 
the scale is the first thing impressed upon the pupil’s mind, 
and then come the stages of singing by ear, singing by note, 
and singing melodies and harmonies. The violin is chiefly 
used as an accompaniment. It is believed that principles of 
piety and discipline are inculcated by music. In teaching, 
almost no skill is required, for the child and the man both feel 
the sentiments expressed in the song. One essential point is 


that the choruses shall not be rapid; the deep, slow, harmo- 
nious songs being more calculated to lead to self-control. 
Again, the music is intellectualized; if the motive of the song 
is not seen, the song is carefully analyzed. Great stress is laid 
upon the proper selection of pieces. 


DRIFT. 


— The venerable Archbishop Napoleon Joseph Perche, of 
New Orleans, in his lental address, is ‘‘ deeply afflicted at be- 
holding parents who, whilst they profess to be Catholics, seud 
their children to the public schools where they hear nothing of 
God,’’—and more of the same sort. The first duty of a vener- 
able ecclesiastic in the solemn season of Lent, is to tell the 
truth about his neighbors, and this assertion is not the truth. 
The second duty of an archbishop, if he does not like the 
American system of education, is to bestir himself to provide 
a substitute which shall fit the lambs of his flock as well for 
the duties of ‘‘ the life that nowis”’ in this new America, as 
the public school from which they are warned away. Now 
Louisiana, of all American States, is the one which for two 
centuries has been largely under the fatherly care represerited 
by our venerable archbishop. Any schoolboy knows that no 
American State, to-day, suffers so cruelly from ignorance, 
shiftlessness, and turbulence in great masses of its people, as 
this beautiful country that should be the garden-land of the 
Republic. Until the bishops of the Catholic church are able 


to show more excellent results in secular and civic affairs than 
now appear in their half-hearted and slip-shod parochial 
schools, the people of the United States will hardly be satisfied 
with the pious assurance that their graduates will occupy front 
seats in the life to come. 


— If the people of New Orleans would take the advice of 
half-a-dozen of its leading schoolmen, — Lusher, Rogers, Fay, 
Jesse, Alexander, and the faithful women who are toiling in 
its school-rooms, — a good many things in that sorely-vexed 
municipality would right themselves in due time. With all 
respect to the fertile brain of the municipal fathers of the Cres- 
cent City, the two absolute conditions of improvement in New 
Orleans are, first, the generous support of its public schools, 
including the university; and second, the immediate estab- 
lishment of training-schools of manufacturing industry, to 
qualify the thousands of intelligent white and colored youth 
for self-support. Until this is done, New Orleans, like every 
city in like condition, will consist of a wealthy upper class, 
plundered beyond endurance by a municipal ring, and a great 
crowd of uneasy people struggling for existence down below. 


The inevitable condition of municipal prosperity is a high de- 
gree of intelligence, character, and skilled industry in the 
masses of the people. The best tract just now for circulation 
in Louisiana is the excellent monthly Journal of Educa- 
tion, edited by the veteran schoolmen, Robert M. Lusher and 
Wm. O. Rogers. 


— There is an impression, vigorously nursed by the satir- 
ists, that school-keeping is a disqualification for marriage in 
woman. We have found intelligent people who actually be- 
lieved the women-teachers of the country were a hopeless 
crowd of attenuated spinsters, in spectacles, with sharp voices, 
and the school-room a sort of Dante’s hell, with the inscription 
over the door, — “‘ Leave hope behind.’’ But, as a fact, the 
inferior class ef schoolmistresses, who are teaching to tide 
over a gap in life, are married as often as girls of similar qual- 
ity elsewhere. The superior class of lady teachers are far 
more in the way of distinguished matrimonial alliances with 
influential and worthy men, than any other class. The coun- 
try is full of splendid women who have been invited to leave 
the school-room for a post of usefulness in the home. It is 


impossible to get together a more attractive crowd of young 
women than is gathered by any great meeting of teachers. 
Superior school-teaching, in which there is a large investment 
of mind and soul, is the high road to personal beauty, social 
influence, and matrimonial success. 


— Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the New-York Tribune, in a recent 
address, suggests, in the interests of thorough elementary ed- 
ucation, that such “‘ extras’’ as drawing and gymnastics should 
be dropped out of the public schools. This is like a proposi- 
tion that such ‘‘ ornamentals ’’ as oat-meal and beef shall be 
left out of a bill of farein the interest of sanitary reform. Un- 
til the American school-house is reconstructed, some form of 


bodily exercise will be the saving sanitary grace for the chil- 

dren. And if Industrial Education is more than a flaming 

leader in a Metropolitan journal, it is, in its beginning, a thor- 

See eating of school-children in the elements of industrial 
rawing. 


— One of the conclusive arguments against a reduction of 
teachers’ salaries rests on the fact that the wealth of the country 
does not demand it. The leading capitalists of Boston, repre- 
senting hundreds of millions of property, have entered protests 


to the School Board equines any reduction; and such an argu- 
ment should and will have weight with these officials. Letthe 
tax-payers speak, and school boards will listen and obey. 


— A candidate for a teacher’s certificate lately struck out the 
following: ‘‘ If it were not for the public schools children would 


be raised like the beasts of the forests.’’ We would suggest that 
this sentence be inscribed on the seal of every American State, 


and passed round, as a test of fitness for office, in every me- 
tropolis in the United States, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SANSKRIT AND ITs KINDRED LITERATURES. 
Comparative Mythology. By Laura Elizabeth Poor. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $2.00. 


The purpose of the author of this work is a most praise- 
worthy one. It is to interest students in the new discoveries 
in literature, and to induce them to investigate for themselves. 
Extracts are furnished from the leading writers to illustrate 
the opinions stated. A second purpose is to put all literature 
upon a new basis, which has been created by the new sciences 
of comparative philology and comparative mythology. Much 
space has been given to the Sanskrit literature which caused 
these discoveries, and which contains so many elements of 
all literature, and which is much less familiar than other 
writings. A valuable chapter is furnished on the origin of 
literature, in which is given the general idea of the Sanskrit 
language, its importance, and its relations to modern science, 
This is followed by a consideration of the power of Brahman- 
ism, and the energy displayed in the epic poem of the ‘‘ Maha 
Bharata,’’ of which there is no complete translation in exist- 
ence. Itis the most voluminous epic which has been preserved 
in any language, and would fill fifteen octavo volumes in 
translation, and is seven times as long as both poems of Homer 
combined, and twenty times as long as the ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Lied.’’ This poem is regarded with the most awful reverence 
by the Hindus; to read it, or even to listen to it, will prevent 
a Hindu from committing any sin for that day; will insure 
prosperity in this world, and eternal happiness hereafter. The 
author next takes up ‘“‘ Buddhism and the Ramayana,”’ and 
quotes from the code of ‘‘Manu’”’ many curious rules for re- 
ligious observances, the civil customs, and the domestic life of 
priests and laymen. Buddhism is represented as an aristo- 
cratic creed, and the Ramayana is a poem of a deeply religious 
character to the Hindu, who regards it with reverence. Hav- 
ing considered the Hindu religions and forms of worship, 
their austerities, sacrifices, and meditations, the author takes 
up the Sanskrit philosophy, fable, and drama, and cites many 
interesting specimens of these departments of literature.. Per- 
sian literature, Aryan, and Semitic constitute a chapter of 
deep interest,—not Persia of to-day, but as it was 2,234 B. C., 
when there was a Aryan government in that country. In suc- 
cessive chapters are presented the comparative mythology of 
the Greek poetry and drama; the Greek philosophy and his- 
tory; the comparative mythology of the Latin and Keltic liter- 
atures; of Teutonic literatures; Scandanavian families; Anglo- 
Saxon and German families; medieval hymns and comparative 
mythology of the medieval ballads; the comparative mythology 
of Slavonic literature; and the modern poetry of Europe. 
Appended is a partial list of books consulted by the author in 
the preparation of this most interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of origin and growth of literature. Many of 
Miss Poor’s statements, which she regards as facts, will be 
looked upon by other investigators of the earliest history of the 
Aryan family as only conjectures. Her classification of the 
human race will excite more or less of controversy. Critics 
will find much to exercise their powers upon, doubtless, and 
still the work will stand as a monument of the industry and 
courage of a woman who has bravely undertaken a task of the 
most serious character. To those interested in comparative 
philology and its kindred studies, we know of no work which 
will better repay perusal. The author’s style is interesting, 
and she has gathered into a small compass a vast amount of 
valuable information not readily obtained by the great mass 
of readers. Does it establish the fact of a unity and continuity 
in all literature? We leave this great question to the judg- 
ment of our readers, all of whom we advise to read Miss Poor’s 
book. 


Tue SCIENCE OF MIND. By John Bascom, author of dAisthet- 
ics, Philosophy of English Literature, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Ethics, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $2.00. 


The able author has patiently considered the principles of 
investigation which are essential to a proper understanding of 
the science and philosophy of the human mind. In his intro- 
duction he suggests the value of philosophy, as a means of 
giving mental discipline, acuteness of analysis, steadiness of 
attention and breadth of principles to the student, and claims 
that no true notion of the dignity of man will be attained with- 
out it. As the second great office of philosophy, he thinks it 
furnishes a counterpoise, a complement, and corrective to the 
methods of study of natural science; and finally he urges phil- 
osophic lines of investigation as a means of securing intelli- 
gent moral action, and asa basis upon which religious faith 
must rest. He states a few of the postulates most frequently 
violated in the study of mental science, and then proceeds to 
the body of the work, which he divides into three books. In 
the first bdok he discusses the Intellect, and surveys the field 
of mental science, and its divisions, perception, the under- 
standing, the reason, and the dynamics of the mind. In the 
second book, he treats of the Feelings, physical, intellectual, 
spiritual, and their dynamics. In Book IIL., the Will, its re- 
lations and sub-divisions, are discussed. The nervous system, 
executive volition, primary volition or choice, the dynamics of 
the will and of the mind, and the relations of the systems pre- 


Studies in 
Bos- 


sented to prevalent forms of philosophy. While many emi- 
nent thinkers will dissent from the deductions of Mr. Bascom, 
all will concede his profound scholarship and manifest frank- 
ness and candor in presenting his views. This work adds an- 
other to the list of the publishers’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of 
New York), to whom American students and authors are 
greatly indebted for giving to the world in good style some of 
the best philosophical and educational works extant. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By James Anthony 
Froude. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 


This life of England’s great historic critic and essayist, who, 
having spanned several generations with his literary associa- 
tions, has recently given his pen an eternal rest, is timely as 
well as unique, being a series of Carlyle’s best essays upon his 
association with James Carlyle, his father, a strong charac- 
ter, an interesting companion, a self-educated scholar; upon 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, his wife, a bright, beneficent, modest 
little lady of culture; upon Edward Irving, the brilliant Scot- 
tish theologian, for whom he had the highest respect, and in 
discoursing upon whom he manages to weave a wonderfully 
graphic picture of the prominent characters of the day ; upon 
Lord Jeffrey, the famous lawyer and reviewer, and in speak- 
ing of whom Carlyle manages to give quite an insight into his 
London experiences and acquaintances; upon Robert Southey, 
the author and poet, whose familiarity with French history 
made him peculiarly companionable to Carlyle; and upon 
William Wordsworth, whom he never appreciated or enjoyed, 
but of whom he speaks kindly. There are a dozen portraits of 
eminent literary characters. Better work is seldom done than 
we find here. 


REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited, with pref- 
ace, by James Anthony Froude. One vol., 8vo, gilt top. 
Price, $250. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This interesting volume of reminiscences is made up from 
manuscripts placed in the hands of Mr. Froude by Mr. Car- 
lyle, to be arranged and published after his death. Those se- 
lected for this first installment of his valuable sketches include 
one on Mr. Carlyle’s father, James Carlyle, of Ecclefechan, 
who died Jan. 26, 1832, who was one of the true sons of Scot- 
land, endowed with unusual mental and moral powers. The 
other selections are those left by him on Edward Irving, Lord 
Jeffrey, Jane Welsh Carlyle (his wife), and sundry reminis- 
cences of Southey and Wordsworth, written at Mentone in 
1867. These papers are published with Mr. Carlyle’s consent, 
but without his supervision and correction. The position 
the author held in the world of letters gives great value to 
this early volume, which follows close upon his death. Car- 
lyle was first recognized in the literary circles of England by 
his Sartor Resartus, which was written at Craigenputtoch, a 
moorland farm in Dumfrieshire, where most of his miscella- 
nies were written. In 1834 he left Scotland and settled in 
London, 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and there continued till 
hisdeath. His letters and other manuscripts will be edited by 
his distinguished literary friend, Mr. Froude, and published in 
due time. Proper selections will be made from the immense 
amount of material left in Mr. Froude’s hands, and when pub- 
lished will make the reading-world familiar with Carlyle’s 
biography and character, drawn largely by his own hand. In 
the meantime such sketches as this volume contains will be 
eagerly read by thousands in all parts of the world. This 
edition published by Mr. Froude’s American publishers, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, is attractively issued in 
a book of octavo form containing 536 pages. 


PuTNAmM’s LIBRARY COMPANION. The Best Reading. Vol. 
IV., 1880. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a continuation of the quarterly summaries issued by 
this firm, giving priced and classified lists of the English and 
American publications of the past year, with the addition of 
brief analyses or characterizations of the most important books. 
This is a work which has come to be regarded as almost in- 
dispensable in the selection of good books for private and pub- 
lic libraries. The ipdex gives a complete list of subjects. 


THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH. Vols. LIL. and IV., 
1815-29. Containing particulars of the Congresses of Lay- 
bach, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Verona, and the Eastern War of 
1829. Edited by his son, Prince Richard Metternich. 
Translated by Robina Napier. 2 vols., 8vo; price per vol., 


The first two volumes of the interesting memoirs of Prince 
Metternich contain a history of the Prince’s career from 1773 
to the peace of 1815. The important historical events con- 
tained in the two volumes before us are drawn from the pri- 
vate correspondence of the Prince, and deal principally with 
the internal affairs of the Austrian empire in the years 1816 
and 1817; the period of the Congresses, 1818 to 1822, and the 
complications arising from the Russian advance upon Turkey, 
ending in 1829. The volumes to follow will embrace the 
period from the July Revolution of 1830 to the retirement of 
Prince Metternich in 1848, and will also cover the last eleven 
years of his life. The records of the great chancellor are very 
copious and intensely interesting. We get glimpses of the 
real character of the man through his correspondence with his 


family, intimate friends, and with some of the chief person- 


ages of the State, much more satisfactory than those usually 
obtained by a formal biography. He was the master-spirit, 
the great statesman, during the most brilliant period of Ay, 
tria’s power in Europe. His views on the “ Eastern Quo, 
tion’’ are still studied by the managers of national affairs 9), 
the Continent, and his official papers to the ministers of Stat, 
are models of directness. 

The work is issued in superb style by Messrs. Scribner, 
printed in large, clear type on heavy paper. Americans jnte,. 
ested in the events of the early part of the present century jy 
Europe will find great delight in perusing these interesting me. 
moirs. 


DRAINAGE FOR HEALTH; or, Easy Lessons in Sanitary 8,7. 
ence. By Joseph Wilson, M.D., Medical Director U. s 
Navy. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, $1.00. 


Nothing is more essential to the sound health of the pubjic 
than pure air and perfect drainage. The author calls thege 
pages ‘‘ Easy Lessons,’’ but our belief is that no lessons are 
more frequently neglected than those he gives in simple, plaiy 
language about the importance of the best means of securing 
proper drainage. His first chapter is devoted to Land Drain. 
age, and in it he shows by illustrations, as well as by his text, 
most valuable means to be employed. In the second chapter 
he discusses House Drainage, and shows how drains and cess. 
pools should be constructed. We believe that improper build. 
ing sites, foul wells, cellars, and badly-constructed closets 
produce more typhoid fevers and malarial diseases than 4)| 
other causes combined. His views of City Draihage, and the 
dangers arising from faulty plumbing are timely, and well sub. 
stantiated by observation and experience. It is a book a 
should read, 


PHELP’s ELEMENTARY READER. For PublicSchools. Good 

Behavior. Brattleboro: Cheney & Clapp. 

It is designed that the instruction to be derived from this 
book on the all-important subject of good behavior, or self- 
discipline, shall be conveyed through its use as a reader, the 
practical application of the rules and precepts being left chietly 
to the reflection of the pupil; and for this purpose it is to be 
read through at least once during each term of the public. 
school course of education. It includes the following topics: 
General Precepts, Dress, Carriage and Bearing, Conversation, 
At the Table, Riding and Driving, The Promenade, At School, 
Washington’s Rules of Behavior, The Resolutions of Edwards, 
Jefferson’s Ten Rules; Appendix, Hints for the Building of 


School-houses. 


ENGLIsH Sir William Hamilton. By W. 
H. S. Monck, M.A., professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 

The editor of this series of ‘‘ English Philosophers,” of 
which this volume is the first installment, defines his positiou 
and aim in preparing the series. He says, ‘‘ It is the object of 
the present series to add philosophy to the list of subjects 
treated in series, whichj are daily becoming more and more 
popular. We seek to lay before our readers what each English 
philosopher thought and wrote about the problems with which 
he dealt, not what we may think he ought to have thought or 
written.’’ The first subject chosen is one about which great 
interest centers. Sir William Hamilton has made his mark in 
the sphere of philosophical writing, and his views upon the ex- 
ternal world, natural realism, the law of the conditioned, the 
law of causation, the law of substance, his views on psycho!- 
ogy, and his work on logic, arejrecognized among thinkers 4 
scholarly and profound. The admirable glossary of philo- 
sophical terms adds much to the value of the volume. This 
volume introduces this series of books in a most gratifying 
manner, and American thinkers will find in it an excellent di- 
gest of Hamilton’s ideas. 


PRAYER MEETING MANUAL. No. I. Philadelphia: P. “ar 
rett & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


This useful little manual presents a variety of practical 
themes for thought, and topics for social worship, adapted 
each week in the year. The arrangement is by Dr. Alfred 
Nevin, LL.D., and is entirely free from sectarian bias. tis 
printed with blank pages for memoranda. 


Hymn Service. No.2. New York: Biglow & Main. 

This excellent collection embraces hymns and songs, old avd 
new, appropriate to the “International Lessons” for 1881. 
They have been composed, compiled, and judiciously 
by Rev. Robert Lowry, W. Howard Doane, and Dr. John H. 
Vincent. It is a book of hymns and songs which SundsJ- 
school superintendents and choristers will find exactly suited 
to their wants. The cost is very trifling, only $10 per bY™ 
dred copies. 


Hints on TEACHING ORTHOEPY. By ©. T. Pooler, AM 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 10 cents. 


The increased attention given to pronunciation is one of the 
marked features of recent educational progress. The 42 
this little book is by a simple method of classification to m4** 
the reader familiar with diacritical marks used in the dictio™ 


aries and reading-books. A valuable feature is a serie 
drill-exercises in combinations of consonants which are 
monly slurred, some of them very amusing, 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


JAPAN. 

Commissioner Eaton has just received a letter from Mr. 
Kawano Tokama, Minister of Education in Japan, in which 
that gentleman acknowledges the assistance that his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Tanaka Fujimaro, had obtained from the United 
States Bureau of Education, for the promotion of popular edu- 
cation in his country, and begs a continuance of like interest 
and favors for himself. 

ENGLAND. 

The senate of the University of Cambridge, which met Feb. 
24, is likely to become historic, The attendance of non-res- 
ident members was very large, the friends of the movement 
for the higher education having used their utmost endeavors 
to secure a full representation. The report of the syndicate, 
which recommended that residents at Girton and Newnham 
should be admitted under certain conditions to the honor ex- 
aminations of the University, and should receive certificates 
from the examiners showing the position they would have oc- 
cupied in the class list, was confirmed by a vote of 398 yeas 
versus 32 nays, the largest division that ever took place in the 
senate-house. It is rumored, however, that the decision will 
prove non-effective because the proposals are contrary to uni- 
versity statutes, or at least ultra-vires. The newspapers com- 
ment freely upon the action. 

The London Times, while questioning the utility of univer- 
sity training for women, argues that the present issue was 
conceded when the Cambridge examinations were opened to 
women. 

The Standard argues that the mischief with which the grant 
of honors is supposed to be fraught, must be purely fanciful. 
If the influences of life at Girton and Newnham, and the 
effects of the masculine education as there offered have proved 
innocuous, “it were idle to object to anything so formal as 
recognition of proficiency.’’ 

The Morning Post thus sums up a rather superficial discus- 
sion of the question: ‘‘ Cui boni?’’ ‘* Unless a woman in the 
very beginning of womanhood is prepared to turn her back on 
m @€=—s all that her sex holds dear, and to acquire a reputation which is 

= more likely to repel than to attract, we fail to understand why 
she should be anxious to label herself a blue-stocking. But 
so long a8 there are girls with these eccentric tastes, they are 
entitled to gratify them, and by such the vote given by the 
Cambridge senate will be regarded as a real boon.’’ T. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, W O. FLercner, Biddeford, Me. 

— The spring term of the Wesleyan Sem. opens with an un- 
usually large number of students. 

— The spring term of the Fryeburg Acad. opened with 
about sixty students. 

— Our legislature’s summary on education is as follows: Acts 
to incorporate Rockport school corporation; to provide for the 
election of S. S. Com. and Supt. in clty of Biddeford; to de- 
clare women eligible to certain school offices; to amend laws 
respecting obligations and powers of school districts; to estab- 
lish an eclectic medical college; to amend charter of Hallowell 
Class. Inst.; to incorporate the Maine Ped. Assoc.; to amend 
laws in regard to normal schools; resolve in favor of Oar 
Grove Sem.; in favor of Maine Indus. School; in favor of 
Maine State Coll.; to enable State Supt. to hold teachers’ 
meetings, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CuirForp, Manchester, N. H. 


—Mr. E. J Goodwin, who succeeded Mr. Clarke of the 
Portsmouth High School, is rapidly getting into the good 
Sraces of the scholars and his associate teachers. 

— Manchester schools closed Friday, March 18, for a vaca- 
tion of three weeks. 

— Rochester is to have a $30,000 school-house. It will have 
two stories,—the upper one for the high school, and the lower 


— school, is a progressive man, and keeps an eye on the 
i anoeel weathercock so as to take advantage of any change 
the wind, and trims his sails accordingly. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


j sie have been recently made in the State papers on 
schools and on the Vermont Univ. The excellence 
the service to the cause of education was apparent when 

replies from “ Taxpayer’ of Manchester, {and Prest. Buck- 
shan Burlington, appeared. There is a great deal of unrea- 
eae ignorant grumbling among the people about our best 
cnn : Let able advocates not wait for these attacks to be 
ein » Dut keep the publie well informed of the improvements 

®and of the improvements needed in our schools. Under 


for the grammar school. J. W. Applebee, principal of the|® 


the district system which prevails, the wealthy taxpayers iu 
graded school districts with experienced, well-qualified teach- 
ers, and three terms per year, pay a lower rate than the poor 
taxpayers in back districts do to support a twenty-weeks-per- 
annum school, taught by girls of 14, 15, or 16 years, who are 
** blind leaders of the blind.’’ These latter are the ‘‘ old-fash- 
ioned ”’ schools, for which hermits ’’ and misers beg ;jthe for- 
mer the new-fashioned ones, for which good citizens are will- 
ing to pay. 

— The Vermont Coll. of Teachers met at Montpelier, Friday 
evening, March 18. The Univ. of Vermont, Lewis Coll., the 
normal schools of Randolph and Johnson, the aeademies of 
Barre and Essex, the graded schook of Bellows Falls and West 
Randolph were represented; also, Mr. J.8. Cilley, former State 
Editor for Vermont of Tor JOURNAL; ex-State Supt. Conant, 
and State Supt. Dartt, were present, with others equally 
worthy. The organization was completed, new members were 
received, and steps were taken looking toward a further in- 
crease of membership. The first public meeting of the College 
is to be held at Northfield, August 9. 

— The annual exhibition of the sophomore class of the U. 
V. M. occurred March 22 in the College street church. The 
building was filled with a large and appreciative audience. 
The speakers did finely, and the affair was a success. The 
medical class numbers upwards of 135 students. The spring 
term of the university begins on Monday, April 4. A. Y. M. 
C. A. has just been started in the university. Its members 
sustain a Bible class and weekly prayer-meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, (Boston Highlands), Maas. 


— Mr. W. F. Bradbury was unanimously elected master of 
the Cambridge High School on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the sub-com. on that school, so that he is now 
principal of the school, as well as Hopkins master of the clas- 
sical dept. A wrong impression prevailed that he was elected 
to fill temporarily the former position, but such is not the 
case, and the citizens have cause for congratulation. The 
com. have also elected, as sub-master, Mr. Edwin L. Sargent, 
hitherto sub-master in the Lynn High School, and have added 
$300 to the salary of Mr. T. P. Adams, another of the instruct- 
ors in the school. 


— Grafton has added $700 to the usual school appropriation 
of $6,600 for the support of schools. It is to the credit of the 
towu that the salaries of teachers were not reduced during the 
hard times, and there is a prospect of an advance. Daniel B. 
Hubbard, Esq., a former Boston master, is now a prominent 
lawyer in Grafton, and his influence is felt in the liberal ap- 
propriations for schools. 


— Mr. W. H. Beaman was recently elected on the Westfield 
School Com. for one year and for three years. A special 
town meeting was necessary to decide for which term he 
should serve. It was decided that he should serve for one 
year, and Mr. Edwin Nelson was chosen for three years. 


— The Taunton teachers hold quarterly meetings for the 
consideration and discussion of educational topics. Supt. Wa- 
terman presides, and the meetings are highly interesting and 
profitable. ‘‘ Phonetics and a Phonetic Alphabet’’ was the 
topic at the Spring meeting, last week. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at the Meionian, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, April 8. The following is the order of ex- 
ercises 


Frid 

9.30. Business meeting of directors; reading of journal, etc. 

10.00. ‘Teachers can do more for Themselves and for Education than 
Committees and Legislatures can do for Them;” paper by Hon. J. W 
Dickinson, of Boston. 

10.30. “ Atmosphere of the School-room”; paper by W. H. Lambert, 
of Malden. 

11.00. “ Motives to Study,” by J. T. Prince, of Waltham, 

Bie * Common-Sense in Common Schools;”” by Wm. A. Spinney, of 
ewton. 


Friday Afternoon. 
2.00. “ Cultivating the Pupils’ Judgment, or Respecting his Impulses 
and Sense of Justice;” by BE. P. Seaver, of Bsoton. 
2.30. ‘*The Professional Character of the Teacher;” by Prof. G. 8. 
Hall, of Somerville. 
3.15. ‘* Hints on School-work;’’ by Francis well, of Cambridge. 
3.45. Discussion of Contents of the ‘‘ Query Box,’’ to which all are in- 


vited to contribute. 
School officials and others receiving ees will confer a favor by 
ving notice of the meeting to all interested in the schools of the county. 


All friends of education are cordially invited to attend the convention, 
and take part in its discussions. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold at the various stations on the Fitchburg, 
Boston & Maine, and Lowell railroads at reduced rates. 


E. Hunt, Prest., Newtonville. 
C. C. HuNKINS, Sec., Somerville. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ESSEX CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOC, 


Friday Forenoon. 
9.30. Introductory Exercises and Business. 
10.00. “Practical Studies;”’ paper by W. D. Mackintosh, Prin. High 
School, Amesbury. Discussion. 
11.00. ‘* Means and Methods in Elementary Physics;’’ paper by Prof. 
I, J. Osbun, Salem Normal School. Discussion. 


Friday Afternoon. 
2.00. Grammar and the Expression of Thought;’’ paper by 
O. B. Brace, Supt. Schools, La Discussion. 
3.00. “ Christ, the Model her;” paper by W. D. Small, Supt. of 
Schools, Salem. Discussion. 
4.00. “ Learning to Talk with Pen and Penoil;” talk by Col. F. W. 


Parker, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. Discussion. 
4 


Evening. 
7.30, “The Influonce of the Public Schools on New-England Charac- 


ter;” address by Prof, B. F. Tweed, late Supervisor of Schools, Boston- 
Prof. Tweed’s address will be followed by remarks by prominent gen. 
tlemen. 
Saturday Forenoon, 

9.00. Choice of Officers and other Business. 

9.30. ‘ A Teacher’s Qualifications;’’ paper by Miss M. F.M. Raymond, 
Haverhill. Discussion. 

10 30. ‘ Ultima Thule;’’ address by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. State 
Board of Ed. Discussion. J.N. HAM, Prest., Peabody. 

O. 8. WILLIAMS, Sec., Haverhill. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, l. O. WiINsLow, Providence, R. I. 


— There is good reason for expecting that the legislature, at 
its present session, will enact some law to prevent truancy and 
absenteeism, which are increasing so rapidly. 

— The number of pupils in the R. I. School for the Deaf 
has increased during the past year from 13 to 23. All but one 
one of these are State beneficiaries. The pupils are taught to 
read, write, speak, and understand the English language, and 
the use of arithmetic and drawing. 

— At the recent meeting of the Rhode Island teachers, the 
opinion was expressed that the time has come for deposing 
arithmetic as the most important study for children, and sub- 
stituting the study of the English language. . 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Commencement-day at Yale this year will come on 
Wednesday instead of Thursday, and the college exercises in 
general will be moved back one day that week, in order to gain 
time for the entrance examinations. The college funds now 
amount to $1,830,000, of which $856,435.56 belong to the aca- 
demic department. 

— The Yale alumni of Hartford have nominated the well- 
known publisher, Henry Holt, ’62, to succeed ex-Gov. Wash- 
burn, of Massachusetts, whose term in the college corporation 


expires in June. Attorney-Gen. Wayne MacVeagh, 53, is 
also named for the position. 

— Seven members of the graduating class of Yale Theol. 
Sem. will go to Dakota as missionaries. 

— The Conn. Senate has passed a bill establishing the Storrs 
Agricultural School in Mansfield, and appropriating $5,000 for 
it annually, if it should be needed. The House appropriated 
$10,000 for completing the Capitol grounds. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The State has just apportioned among the 
counties the largest amount which it has ever devoted in a 
single year to the public schools. Altogether it is $1,505,366.66. 


DELAWABE.—The Assembly has agreed upon a bill provid- 
ing for the distribution of $2,400 for the education of the col- 
ored people in the different schools of the State. Each county 
has $800. ‘This is a movement in the right direction. 

GrorGiA.—Schoo!] attendance in this State has had a re- 
markable increase. From 49,576 in 1871, it ran up to 226,627 
in 1879. Of the latter number, 79,435 were colored children. 

IowA.—The permanent school fund of this State is now es- 
timated at $3,484,411, and it will be increased by further sales 
of school land. The length of the school year was, last year, 
148 days. 


ILLINOIS.—A compulsory education bill has been passed by 
the Legislature. Now let it become a law to be thoroughly 
executed. ‘The children must be educated to be qualified for 
citizenship. Public schools are provided for their instruction, 
and they should be compelled to attend if not disposed to do so, 

InDIANA.—The fourth annual session of the Southern In- 
diana Teachers’ Assoc. was held at Lawrenceburg, beginning 
Wednesday evening, March 16. The following forenoon was 
spent in visiting the city schools, which were pronounced by 
all. to show a high degree of efficiency. The Assoc. was ad- 
dressed during Thursday and Friday by John B. Peaslee of 
the Cincinnati schools, A. E. Height of Vincennes Univ., 
David Graham of Rushville, Anna D. Rice and C. D. Bogart 
of Lawrenceburg, Clifton Scott of Orleans, Henry Frick of 
Cincinnati, John M. Wallace of Columbus, H. B. Hill of Au- 
rora, and Dr. Stott of Franklin Coll. In a lecture on ‘ Au- 
thors,’”? Mr. Peaslee gave a fine sketch of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; and, under the title of ‘‘ Moral Training in our Pub- 
lic Schools,’”’ he strongly urged the need of more literary work 
in the school course, arguing that when children become in- 
terested in the lives and writings of great literary men there 
will be less demand for vicious and trashy literature. The 
lecture of Dr. Stott was on the kindred subject of *‘ Literature, 
and How to Teach It,’’ showing how, by easy steps, the teacher 
can interest his pupils in standard literature. The Assoc. ad- 
journed to meet at Connersville, March 29, 1882. All who 
attend these meetings feel that they are exceedingly valuable 
to the cause of education. 


Kansas.—The Catholics are very energetic in this State in 
building up educational institutions, but no more so than in 
other parts of the country. The Catholic Directory represents 
7 they have here 2,384 parochial schools, numbering 423,383 
children. 

Kentucky.—The Louisville school board has rescinded the 
rule sending pupils for punishment to principals. Hereafter 
every teacher is at pet to inflict punishment when he or 
she sees fit. This is sensible. Ifthe pupil is to be punished 
at all with good results, he must be punished by the teacher 
whose laws he has violated, and at the time. 

MissovuRiI.—The St. Louis schoo! board has passed a resolu- 
tion declaring the marriage of a lady teacher equivalent to res- 
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ignation. This is a senseless resolution. If a teacher is 
really competent before her marriage, she may be equally so 
afterwards. The mere fact of her marriage should not dis- 
place her. 


MICHIGAN. — The catalogue of Hillsdale Coll., which we 
have received from our old friend, Prest. Durgin, shows the 
college to be in a very prosperous condition. In the Academic 
department there are 124 students and 18 resident graduates; 
Preparatory, including the English and Normal, 284; Theo- 
logical, 33; Commercial, 187; Music, 112; Art, 80. In all, with- 
out duplicates, 645. 


MinNEsoTA.—The first Biennial Report of the State Normal 
School Board, for the fiscal years ’79 and ’80, includes the 
three schools at Winona, Mankato, and St. Cloud. The first- 
named has been in operation nineteen years, and has had un- 
der its instruction more than 1,600 teachers. This school has 
always been earnest, thorough and efficient, but never more 
so than now. The second school was established twelve 
years ago, and in the midst of many difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, it has done good service to the State. The third school 
is eleven years old, and has had a steady, continued growth, 
which is a guarantee of still greater success and usefulness in 
the future. If now the State pursues a generous policy to- 
ward these schools, they will return an hundred-fold in valu- 
able service. 

The legislative committee investigated the charges of secta- 


mal School, March 22 and 23, and the whole thing proved to 
be a farce. 

A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Cannon Falls, Goodhue 
Co., during the week beginning April 4, under the direction of 
J. W. Hancock, county supt. 

The public schools of St. Paul and Red Wing closed March 
25, for a vacation of one week. 

New York —The sixty-first annual catalogue of the Auburn 
Theo. Sem. shows a total attendance during the present year 
of 55 students. Nineteen colleges and universities are ae 
sented in the institution, of which Rev. Samuel M. Hopkins, 
D.D., is president. 


Ou10.—The city of Hamilton is fortunate in having secured 
the services of a school supt. who takes a practical, common- 
sense view of education. hat use in learning to spell, he in- 
quires, if it does not enable the pupil to write his words cor- 
rectly ? or, in learning grammar, if he cannot speak and write 
without using false syntax? Hence, spelling is taught as a 
written exercise, and training in grammar is confined to prac- 
tical points and exercises in written composition. We com- 
mend Supt. Brown’s views and practice as a great improve- 
ment upon the ordinary methods of instruction. 

On the 13th, Dr. Wendte, a prominent Unitarian minister 
of Cincinnati, delivered a lecture on education, in which he 
handled the board of education without gloves. ‘‘ Attend one 
of the board meetings,’’ he said, “‘ and you will be amazed and 


Their proceedings are often characterized by turbulent anq 
disgraceful scenes, bad grammar, foul language, and displays 
of ill-temper, mingled with the fumes of tobacco-smoke an, 
stale beer. They have been known to lie in wait for each othe, 
with murderous intent, and to assault each other with weg 
ons on the public streets. The worst elements have contro! of 
the officers and committees, and manipulate matters to gyi; 
their own selfish and sinister purposes. It is in the air tha 
such members can be bought and sold for almost any measure 
whether to appoint a teacher, recommend a text-book, or put 
up a useless bit of school furniture.”” This tirade led the 
Board to elect the reverend gentleman to a vacancy which wi); 
last one night. In an interview he declined this disgusting 
honor, and stigmatised the — as being in accord with all the 
acts of the y called the Board. 


TENNESSEE. — The Nashville Coll. for young ladies, under 
the management of Prest. G. W. F. Price, D.D., is in a prog. 
perous condition. Prest. P. is assisted by a os experienced, 
and able faculty, which enables him to secure the best results 
of a thorough and finished education. 

Texas.—The legislature is considering a plan for obtaining 
its school fund by leasing the public-school lands. 


Virernra.—The Univ. of Virginia has raised all but $6,000 
of the sum necessary to secure the McCormick telescope and the 
observatory offered by Mr. Vanderbilt. To meet the conditions 


rianism made against the management of the St. Cloud Nor- 


disgusted at the ignorance and low 


reeding they exhibit.| of the gift this $6, 


must be raised by April 1. 


— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hints on Teaching Orthoepy ; by C. T. Pooler, M.A.; 
10 cts..... Handbook for Young Teachers; No. 1, First 
Steps; ay enee uckham, M.A.; cl., 75 cts. Syra- 
cuse, N. .; C. W. Bardeen. 

Rome and Carthage: The Punic Wars ; by R. Bos- 
worth Smith; “ Epochs of Ancient History’’; $1, cl. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Thérése Raquin: a novel Le Emile Zola; trans. by 
ry ~ Stirling; 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 


ros. 
The Eclectic ee | of the United States ; by M. 
E. Thalheimer ; cl. incinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg 


& Co. 

beng hd E Reader ; for public schools ; 
os havior, 4th edition. Brattleboro, Vt.; Cheney 

app. 

American Academy Notes, 1881 ; with ills. of many of 
the principal pictures in the fifty-sixth annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, N. Y.; edited 
by C. M. Kurtz; 35 cts. New York. Cassell, Petter, 

alpin & Co. 

Cyclopedia of Poetry ; second ser., embi poems 
descriptive of the scenes, incidents, persons, and places 
of the Bible, also indexes to Foster’s Cyclopexdias ; by 
Rev. Elon Foster, D.D.; cl., $5.00. 

Dora’s Boy; by Mrs. Ellen Ross; cl., $1.00. New 
York: T. ¥. Growell & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, ETO. 


Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City 
of Leavenworth, Kas.,for the year ending June 30, 
1880; F. A. Fitzpatrick, Supt. 

Biennial Report of the State Supt. of Public Instruc. 
of Arkansas, 1879-80. J. L. Denton, Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


Quartet Books for Choirs. Excellent 


ones are 
Emerson’s Sacred Quartets, Thomas’s Sa- 
cred Quartets, Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets 
(and his New Collection), Buck’s Motette Collec- 
tion (and his Second Motette Collection), and Dew’s 
Sacred Quartets (this last for Male Voices only). 
: —— each of the above, $2.00 in Boards, and $2.25 
n 


EASTER MUSIC! Send for lists of Easter Carols 
and Anthems, and begin, in time, to practice ! 


The Beacon Light. New 2n4 beautiful 


Sunday - school 
Seng-book. By J. H. TENNEY and REv. E. A. 
HOFFMAN. This book was prepared by the best 
talent, and may safely claim to be among the very best 
music-books for Sunday-schools ever published. Ex- 
amine it! Specimens mailed for 30 cts. 


Now subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD, $2.00. 
Gems of English Song ($2.%) i the best 


arge collection of 
Bound Sheet Music (Vocal). Very popalar. Gems 
of German Song ($2.00), and Meore’s Irish Mel- 
odies ($2) are also of the t books of the same class. 


a Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
310 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TOURS. 


_  BSTABLISHED 184i, 


Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 
dent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia. Special arrangements for Personall 
Conducted and vate Parties to oN Egypt, an 
Palestine. Hotel Goupoms issued, available at over 
500 first-class Hotels. Olrcular Notes and Letters of 
Credit issued. Oook’s Excursionist and special - 
phlets contain full iculars, sent by mail. aaiews, 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
C, A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [307 eow) P.O. » 4197. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Summer Institute. 
In its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1881. 


Wait till May for full announcement. 
Cc. H. SPRAGUE, 
Private Secretary of the President, 
85 Devonshire 8t., 


V#RY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
a4 HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
PHEY WILL BE FURNIGEED BY US FOR $1, 
POSTPAID, Address this Office. 304 


Summer Tuition 
— FOR — 


TEACHERS, 


bridge (England 
and to Miss L. HOWARD, Pres. of 
as a Un 

and Great Britain. 


129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


AND FOR 


ree young tea family, and special reference is pe 
ellesley Coll 
versity Tutor includes the names of very many of the m 


CANDIDATES for 
Harvard University and 
Wellesley College. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will give private tuition during nine weeks of the Summer Vacation to a small number of 
Teachers, and of candidates for HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- 


rmitted to H. F. DURANT, Eaq., 
e. The Reference List for Dr. H.’s success 
eminent University Professors in America 


As some pupils for the Vacation are already entered, copter, with references, should be made early to 


E. BR. HUMPHREYS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Soven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The Genera! College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil! 


be sent on application to 
President, 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD 
176 ss Wellesley. Maas. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Course in Elocution. Course ih Oratory. Lite 
Course. For public »s ers, readers, teachers, an 
the general student of higher English. 70-page Cata- 


1 on application. 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


EUROPE. 


Free programme, full information of 


MAY AND VACATION PARTIES. 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette gives fares for hun- 
dreds of Tours. By mail, 10 cents, 


310h GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 


Pinckney’s Agency for 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 


Publishes U. 8. School and College: Directory. 


Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. 


4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


312 DOMESTIC BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 


CGCRUBE METHOD an 


Fisher’s Manual of Primary Arithmetic, 


COMBINING THE 


THE KINDERCARTEN. 


EDITION will be published about April 15th, 


Address 
3l4c 


The first edition has had an unprecedentedly rapid sale, and is now exhausted. A NEW AND REVISED 


Price to School Officers and Teachers, ForTY CENTS, postage paid. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


to August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Shakes and Chaucer, Philological 


Assembly,” August 


GRAND OPENING DAY, JULY:30. 


nferences, Elocution, Language-Museum 
Music, Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modeling, ete., etc. : 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881: 


“C. F. M. L.,” August 4; “C, C. C.,” Augustto18; “CO. 8. T.,” August 3to18; “OC. 8.58. 


and on Art, with Brilliant Stereopticon Illustrations; C. 
Class (1882) Virgil; Illuminations; Old-Time Singing-School ; Excursions on the Lake; Llu 
Naval Engagement at Night; Electric Lights ; FISK J UBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars, address 


DR. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 
313 d 


After May 1, ask at same address for full Chautauqua Programme for 1881. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


“ NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES .”—July 7 to August 18. “ TEACHERS’ RETREAT,’ —July 19 
Saxon, German, French, = Lite re, Critical Studies in 


ucational Conversazione, 


Daily Bible Studies ; 8. 8. Normal Work ; Children’s 
Classes ; eo Lectures ; Lectures on Science 
L. 8. C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-fire; C. L. 8.C. 
minated Fleet ; 


For Sale, at a 


salon, to “ OnouTT,” at this Office. 


Rare Bargain, 


One of the best located Boarding-Schools n central New England ; with good day patronage ; recently repaired 
at large expense; steam, running water; extensive grounds, with shrubbery and fruit. Will be sold on 
EASY TERMS ; or will take, in part payment, a Day School or the established business of private tutoring 
in some good location. A RARE CHANOE for any one; but to one offering either of the two named positions, it 
isa “chance of a hundred.” Reasons for wishing to sell, ill-health of principal’s wife. Refers, by permis- 


310 b cow 


All wanting the Best Teachers, America, 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colic. 
ges,—fer any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle. 
tim. It is mailed fer 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. ailed for 


postage. ) 
_ Jd. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
"American ‘School Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » schools, and 68 superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for of instruction; reconimenis 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers 
23 Unton Nee 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Coll Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governeases, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aide Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELE & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, und Faui- 
lies with mye competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N.Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessers, 
Gevernesses, and Teachers 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School ho 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teaci- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for applica- 
tion-form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 

631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


At 1151 Breadway, near 37th St., N.Y. 


The Educational Bureau conducted by Miss HELEN! 
HEssE “a Teachers and Professors with positions, 
and Families, Schools, and Coll with competent 
Professors, Principals, Teachers Tators, Governesses, 
Housekeepers, Readers, etc. Miss HESSE having been 
a teacher of German in New York for many years, i# 

rmitted to refer to the follo families : Hon. 

amilton Fish, Hon. Sec’y Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
Mr. F W. Christern. 302 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co. 
Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T., N.Y. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
II.—Optical Instraments and Microscopes (14 PP: 
ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) ) 
h. and Chemical (193 pP 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(2 (1) O84 Chestnut St., 


TEACHERS WANTED fe sit 


wor 
Summer. For fall culars J. 0. Mel 
&00,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N=W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTOX. 
For circalar or address F. B. 8x0¥- 
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March 31, 1881. 
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JOURNAL OF. EDACATION. 


Wisconsin.—Ripton Coll. aims to furnish young men and 
women with a thorough mental and moral training, and with 
its able faculty and excellent facilities for classical, scientific, 
and musical study, none can doubt that it accomplishes its 
object. 


FOREIGN, 


Canada.—There are some 350 scholars in attendanve at the 
Ottawa Model School, and some 50 remene for ac\mission 
which cannot begranted. Owing tothe numerous applications 
for admission, there is some some talk of increasing the fees 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per month. 

Some journals are discussing the for the 
improvement of county model schools: 1. That the principals 
of model schools should be holders of first-class certificates. 
2. That the legislative grant be not less than $200 per annum, 
and that an equivalent be raised by the county councils by im- 
posing a rate on the teachers in training, not exceeding $10 

rterm. 3. That in case of cities, the boards of education be 
invested with the same power as county councils in regard to 
the imposition of fees. 4. That the model-school terms begin 
on the Ist of Sept. and end on the 30th of Nov., and that dur- 
ing that time the head-master have assistants, and that not 
more than five qualified candidates occupy each room used for 
model-school purposes. These are the more important points 
urged. 

The total amount of salaries paid to the teachers of the To- 
ronto Coll. Inst. amounts to ‘$10,400 a year,—the number of 


teachers is twelve. The new wing to the building recently 
erected cost $8,800. 

It is announced that an effort will shortly be made in Ottawa 
to separate the French from the English separate schools, and 


have each nationality support its own. 


Japon.—The latest report of the Ministry of Education 
shows a steady increase of public instruction throughout the 
Empire. The school attendance is now 35,000,000; the males, 
however, unduly preponderating. Universal interest in edu- 
cation is proved by the facts that, in five years, the private 
voluntary donations to schools and colleges amount to nearly 
£1,800,000, and upwards of 700,000 acres of land. The Jap- 
anese havea code, also, which enters minutely into the kind 
of work which may be expected. There is a good deal to do 
yet, in the proper payments of teachers in Japan. School 
teachers’ wages in that country are rather infinitesimal, some- 
thing less than £5 a year, sufficing for the average school- 
master. This is even worse than the system prevalent in 
some countries of ‘‘ boarding ’round ”’ the rural districts. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION. 

Dr. A. 8S. Carpenter, of Keene, N. H., says: ‘‘It is a valu- 
able medicine. have taken it myself, and prescribed it for 
my patients for indigestion or enervation of the digestive or- 
gans, and always with satisfactory results.” 


PERSONAL. 


— Mr. Arthur L. Goodrich, sub-master of the Salem High 
School, has been elected Sec. of the school committee, at a sal- 
ary of $300 a year. 


— The public-school teachers of Cleveland have forwarded 


to Sec. Henkle, through Mr. Luther W. Day, a draft for $100 


to make Andrew J. Rickoff, Supt. of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, a life-director in the 


ational Educational Assoc. 


The compliment is a deserved one. 


College. 


—A. B. M 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has resigned, and Mr. Barrell suc- 
ceeds him, being transferred from another school. 


— Joseph Warton, of Philadelphia, has given $150,000 to 
the Univ. of Penn., to found a department of finance and 
economy, to teach young men business theories and principles, 
That is sensible. 


— The Hon. C. A. Gower, Supt. of Public Instruction for 


the State of Michigan, has accepted the position of Supt. of 
the State Reform School for Boys, at Lansing. 

— Prof. W. C. Gorman, now teaching in Pleasantville, is a 
candidate for Co. Supt. of Warren Co., Pa. 
Thompson and Mr. Arird, of Farmington, there are now 
three candidates in the field. 

— State Supt. Higbee, of Penn., the successor of Mr. Wick- 
ersham, is a native of Vermont and a graduate of Middlebury 


With Supt. 


oun, for 43 years the principal of Harvard 


MACMILLAN 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


oe 


COMPLETION OF WARD'S “ENGLISH POETS.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Intro- 
duction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A. Vol. 
III.: Addison to Blake. Vol. IV.: Wordsworth to Dobell. Library Edition, 
each $1.75; Student's Edition, each $125. Complete in four volumes, in box, 
Library Edition, $7.00 ; Student's Edition, $4.00. 


Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne. Vol. III, Addison to Blake. 
Vol. II. Ben Jonson to Dryden. Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 


ESSAYS. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
“Riverside Edition." Newly revised and embellished with a fine Portrait of 
the Author on Steel. 4 volumes, Crown 8vo, $7.50; Half Calf, $15.00. 


This is emphatically the Best American Edition of Carlyle’s remarkable 
Essays. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol. I.—Jean Paul Friedrich Richter; State of German Literature; Life and Writings of Werner; Goethe's 
Helena; Goethe; Burns; Life of Heyne; German Playwrights; German Romance; Fractions. 

Vol. Il.—Voltaire; Novalis; Signs of the Times; Jean Paul Frederich Richter (second article); On History ; 
Luther’s Psalm; Schiller; The Nibelungen Lied ; German Literature of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cent- 
uries; Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry; Richter’s Review of Madame de Staél. 

Vol. I1I.—Characteristics; Goethe’s Portrait ; Biography ; Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Death of Goethe; 
Goethe’s Works; Corn-Law Rhymes; On History Again; Diderot; Count Cagliostro ; Death of Edward Irving; 
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Novelle (translated from Gvethe); Schiller, Goethe, and Madame de Staél. 


Vol. I1V.—The Diamond Necklace; Mirabeau; Parliamentary History of the French Revolution; Sir Walter 
Scott; Varnhagen Van Ense’s Memoirs; Petition on the Copyright Bill ; On the Sinking of The Vengeur; 
Baillie the Covenanter; Dr. Francia; An Election to the Long Parliament, Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago: 
The Opera; Project of a National Exhibition of Scottish Portraits; The Prinzenraub. 


‘As far as completeness goes, nothing can equal this edition.” : 
— R. 8S. MACKENZIE, in the Philadelphia Press. 


“The merit of these essays lay in a criticism based on wide and various study, which, careless of tra- 
dition, applied its standard to the real and not the contemporary worth of the literary or other performance to 
be judged, and in an yy eye for that fleeting ongrece on of the moral fgatures of character, a perception 
of which alone makes the Drawing of a coherent likeness possible. . .°. . His value as an inspirer and 
awakener cannot be overestimated. It isa power which belongs only to the highest order of minds, for it is 
none but a divine power that can so kindle and irradiate.”"—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, tn My Study Window 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


“ A nobler library of poetry and criticism is not to 
be found in the whole range of English literature.”’— 
New York Evening Mail. 


** It can truthfully be said to be the most perfect 
book of its kind ever prepared.”"—New York mer- 
cial Advertiser. 

“There is no other collection of English poetry 
which can for a moment be compared with it. . . As 
it stands, the collection is a monument not merely to 
English genius, old and new, but to English scholar- 
ship, and everybody concerned in it, — editor, contrib- 
utors, and publishers,—is to be heartily congratulated 
by all lovers of English poetry.”’— World. 


** We are fearless in our assertion that we have noth- 
ing in our literature comparable to this as an anthology 


of English poets and poetry.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


‘* These volumes are an earnest of the satisfactory 
execution of an almost ideal literary scheme.”’— Nation. 


“The book is one to find its place in every lib a 
Boston Traveller. 


They fill a gap in English letters, and they should 
find a place in every school library. . .’’— Teacher. 


“ For the young, no work they will meet with can 
give them so good a view as the large and rich inherit- 
ance that lies open to them in the poetry of their coun- 
try.”"—J. C. Shairp, in “ Academy.” 


“These volumes contain the pure gold of English 
poetry, and their value is further greatly increased by 
short but very incisive and comprehensive criticisms 
of each poet represented in the volume from the hand 
of some one notably in sympathy with his work. The 
books are a library in themselves.”’—Christian Union. 


‘“‘ The work is far the best of its kind yet produced. 
It will be invaluable in the study of nglish litera- 
ture. . . . —Churchman. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Works on Mental and Moral Science. 


By JOHN BASCOM, 
President of Univ. of Wisconsin. 


The Science of Mind. 8vo, cloth, extra........ $2.00 


By Prof. HENRY N. DAY. 


The Principles of Esthetics. Large 12mo, ill., $2.00 
“ The subject is treated with clearness, comprehen- 
siveness, and precision.’’— Boston Commonwealth. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


DELIVERED IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


J. G. FITCH, M. A., 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


i2mo. . . (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS.) . . $1.78. 
“ The subject is treated with the terseness, vigor, and | The Elements of Psychology. 12mo, cloth,... $1.50 
originality which are characteristic of the author.* * *| Clear and impressive, both in style and matter.” — CONTENTS. 
Good text-book for college classes.” —E. A. CapEn, | Chicago Times. The Teacher and His Assistants. Learning and Kemembering. 


President Tufts College. 


Principles of Natural Theology. 12mo, cloth...$1.50 


“ A worthy addition to the works on philosophy, sci- 
ence, and religion which have already come from his 
pen.” Herald. 


The Philosophy of Eng. Literature. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
“Tam most favorably impressed with this work.” — 
Pror. J. W. BANOROFT, Brown University. 


The Growth & Grades of Intelligence. 12mo, cl., $1.50 


“ Characterized by fairness in statement, aptness of 
illustration, and ability in discussion,” —N. Y. Tribune. 


The Science of Ethics, 12mo, cloth........ $1.50 


“ Admirably adapted to beginners in metaphysical 
studies.”—Evening Mail. 


By P. A. CHADBOURNE, 
President of Williams College. 
Natural Theology. 12mo, cloth ............ $1.50 
“In diction, method, and spirit, the volume is at- 


tractive and instructive to a rare degree.””"— Boston 
Traveller. 


By Prof. J. J. ELMENDORF. 


Outlines of the Hist. of Philosophy. 12mo, cl., $1.50 
ele book superior to any of its kind.’”’—Christian 


*s* Specimen copies of above sent to Teachers for examination on receipt of half the price by the 
oublishers. New Educational Catalogue sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AGEN T'S Carleton’s Condensed 


WANTED, 


ume ever published 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


most WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, collected together in One Volume, containing 6,000 over REFERENCES to the 
almost righ matters of interest in the world. The most interesting and useful book ever compiled, covering 


$3.50 


enté 
Tou pub Pa of Learning. A large, handsome octavo volume, 515 pages, profusely illustrated. Price, 


every hed, and now in its seventeenth edition. THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. Sure success to 
Agent who takes it. Sold only by subscription. Those — to become Agents, address for Descriptive 


Cireulars and extra terms, G. W. CARLE 


N & C@., 


hers, NEW YORK CITY. 305 f cow 


The School: Its Aims and Organization. 
The Schoolroom and Its Appliances. 
Preparatory Training. 

The English Language. 

Arithmetic as a Science. 

Geography and the Learning of Facts. 


Examining. 

The Study of Language. 
Arithmetic as an Art. 
History. 

Natural Science. 

The Correlation of Studies. 


FROM THE PREFACE, 


The aim of the writer has been to invite intending teachers to look in succession at each of the principal 
problems they will have to solve ; to consider what subjects have to be taught, and what are the reasons for 
teaching them ; and so by bringing together a few of the plainer results of experience, to place readers in a po- 
sition in which it will be a little easier for them to devise and work out methods for themselves. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
CITY OF BOSTON. 


Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public schools of Boston will be examined Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 4, 5, and 6, in the 
Girls’ High-school house, West Newton Street, Boston. 
The examination will begin on Monday at 9 A.M., and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday at 8:30 A.M. Attendance 
will be required each day. Those who intend to be 
candidates should send at once for a circular contain- 
ing full information with r to the requirements 
and subjects of the examination to 

PHINEAS BATES, 


Sec. Board of S 8 
Rooms of Sch’ Come Boston. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AnD SHADOW 


hance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
the bri ht and shady sides of real life, as 


ohn B. Gou 


can portray 
without a peer. It is the “dooming” 


ll others 10 to 1. S8@th thousand in 1000 Agents 
wanted men and women. Now is the time. (@ Exclusive Perri. 


r 1 Terms given. Send for Circulars. Address, 
tory WORTHINGTON & Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Co.. Portland,Me. 310 (1) 
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Title, Author. Publisher. Price. V D 5 | 
Animal Life. - - - Semper DA Barde & Co 2 
Two Hundred and Fifty Regents’ Schools. - - Bardeen Cw: ardeen 
Suggestions for Teaching Fractions. - - - Davis 
New York Examination Questions, - - - 66 
Dictionary of English Phrases. - Kwong A 8 Barnes & Co 5 
Pharm acopeia Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 4th ed. Presley Blakiston 1 
Palestine for the Young. - - . - - Bonar Ira Bradley & Co 1 * 
Guy Averall. - : - E Claxton & Co 1 
crap -book Recitation Series. No. 2. - - - Soper T 8S Denison 
Ploughed Under. - - ° - P Fords, Howard & H 1 F SC H OOL and 5 U Sih N ESS uses this Velvet Rabber is superior to any ever manufacty ured, 
Flirtation Camp. ‘ 2 . E - Van Dyke “ “ 1 or It will not harden or lose its erasive qualities. Ask you; 
Christian Greatness. Hague Howard Gannett .25, Stationer for Davidsen’s Velvet Rubber; but if is not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to ys for 
Wards of Plotinas. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 165. - - Hunt Harper & Bros samples, sending 9 cents in stamps. For Illustrated Circulars and Price List address 


Book of Tales. 

Easy Steps for Little Feet. - - - - 
Golden Book. - - - - 
Queenie’s Whim. - - - - - 
Bébée, Cheap edition. 
Descartes. - - - 
Disturbed Ireland. - - 
Lazare Hoche. - - - - - - 
Dictionary of Days. - - - - - 
Elements of Knowledge. - - - - 
Linda. - - - 
Anti-slavery Struggle - - : - 
Period of the Plantagenets, - 
Readings from Ancient Classica. - - - 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 2 vols. - 
Decoration and Furniture. - - ° - 
Rossini and his School. - - - - - 
Individualism. - - - - - - 
Differential Calculus. Abreviateded, - - - 


Life-history of our Planet. - - 


Carey J B Lippincott & Co .75, 1 
La Rame 
- Mahaffy 1 
Becker Macmillan & Co 2 


- Bonnechose 


- Biddle Robert Clarke & Co 1 
Hentz T B Peterson & Bros 
- Mattack Phillips & Hunt 1 
Chas Scribner’s Sams 5 
- Edis Scribner & Welford 3 
Edwards “6 66 1 
- Littlejohn Thomas Wbittaker 1 
Rice, Johnson John Wiley & Sons 1 
- Gunning R Worthington 1 
Pollock Henry A Young & Co 


Swinton, Cathcart Ivison, Blakeman, T&Co 


Dickens 


| 


UBLISHER NOTES. 


We respectfully solicit the attention of all 
our thoughtful readers to the announcement 
of new ‘‘ Works on Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence’’ by G. P. Puatnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. No publishers in the 
world have a list of books superior to theirs for 
the thinking class of American readers. The 
present announcement is a sample of their 
publications. They include such eminent 
thinkers and writers as Presidents Bascom and 
Chadbourne, and Professors Day and Elmen- 
dorf. We feel that publishers who put upon 
the market books of such excellence should be 
generously recognized, especially by educators 
whose work should be in harmony with the 
best teachings of mental and moral science. 
Send for their catalogue, and see how thor- 
oughly they meet the demands of an advanced 
grade of scholarship. Remember the add ress, 
182 Fifth avenue, New York. 


MR. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican School Institute, New York, will make 
his regular Spring visit to Boston, Friday and 
Saturday, April 8 and 9. He may be found at 
Messrs. William Ware & Company’s, 47 Frank- 
lin street, from 9 a. m, to 4 p. m., each day. 

Principals, School Officers, Committees, 
heads of families, and others interested in 
learning of skilled teachers will find Mr, Scher- 
merhorn ready to aid them promptly and effi- 
ciently. 

Teachers of good record and successful ex- 
perience, wanting engagements for next school 
year, are invited to call. 2t 


On this page will be found the attractive 
ecard of the Davidson Rubber Company, 30 
Franklin street, Boston. Every teacher and 
pupil understands and laments the annoyance 
of poor rubber for erasing pencil-marks. This 
difficulty seems to have been overcome by this 
new patent Velvet Rubber, manufactured by 
Davidson & Co. It is made by a patent proc- 
ess, from the best of stock, and has a soft vel- 


vet finish; it is soft and pliable, and does not 
grow hard or polish on the surface, and will 
readily erase and clean the paper at all times. 
The Velvet Rubber is strongly recommended 
by accountants, artists, draughtsmen, and 
teachers who have used it. The schools of 
New York city have adopted this Rubber, using 
the oblong style. It is made in both oblong 
and flat cakes and in varions sizes from 1 to 
314 inches in length, from %4 to 244 inches in 
width, and in thickness trom. 15- 32. to 5¢ of an 
inch. Send for samples as per the offer in the 
card. The Davidson Rubber Co. manufacture 
also pure gum bands, rings, hard rubber pen- 
holders, and other stationers’ supplies. Ad- 
dress as above for samples and circulars, 30 
Franklin street, Boston. 


CARLYLE’S EssAys.—The Riverside edition 
of Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is be- 
yond comparison the most complete and every 
way the best American edition of these re- 
markable works. It is in four volumes, crown 
octavo, and contains the papers on Goethe, 
Schiller, Richter, and other German authors, 
which introduced German literature so effect- 
ively to the English-reading eyed and other 
essays hardly less peepwors urns, Vol- 
taire, Johnson, History, an Characteristics. 
Indeed, the hand of a master is manifest in 
every one of the essays in these four volumes, 


which are entitled to a place of honor and of 
easy access in every public and private library. 


Mr. D. A. Ciirrorp, Principal of the Ash 
Street School, Manchester, and State editor of 
New Hampshire for THE JOURNAL, writes: 
***« The Best Inkwell’ Isrightly named. I have 
not had to fill it since it was first filled (Nov. 
11). I think the Wells will pay for themselves 
in a short time by the saving of ink. But the 
chief excellence isin the protection of the ink 


from dust and other dirt. I wish I could have 
them in all my rooms.’’ The above is a sample 
of the testimony of teachers in all parts of the 
country, after using the ‘‘ Best Inkwell.”? No 
school can afford to be without it. Forfurther 
information, address A. D. Albee, General 
Agt., 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


In many cases teachers toil on for years with 
insufficient supplies to work with. In no one 
thing do they suffer more than by being de- 
prived of good blackboards. This should not 
be, as money enough is spent every year in 


paying persons to repair blackboards who do 
not even know a good blackboard from a poor 
one. By getting J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
street, Boston, to repair your beards, you 
would be sure of splendid blackboards that 
will last for years, at very reasonable prices. 


THE Root & Sons Music Company, Chicago, 
Ill., make an announcement of one of the 
choicest singing-books for Sunday Schools ever 
published. It is by S. W. Straub, and is en- 
titled ‘‘Morning Light.’’ It is full of sweet 
melodies, and the words are rich in appropriate 
religious sentiment. It is asuperior book, and 


should be examined by all Sunday-school Su- 
perintendents and Choristers. Specimen pages 
free. Sample copies complete for examination 
on receipt of 25 cents. Address, The Root & 
Sons Music Company, Chicago, Ill. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., New York, on the first 
page, announce a system of popular Drawing 
which should be examined by every educator 


in the country. It presents the subject in a 
most thorough and practical method for in- 
dustrial and artistic uses. Send for specimen 


pages. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instrwments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
ents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 


313 30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mags. 


DeSILVER & SONS, 


1701 Chestn 
PHILADELPHIA" 


303 zz 


CHARLES 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


(a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


Vocal Culture. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Olgrkes Practical Vocal Drill, 
he Human Voice in Song, 
The Speaking Voice, 
arke’s Normal Method of Vocal Train 
ic 8 ; , ass of fifteen, $10. ial 
ond the ‘Cure af | to Societies Schools, and Church classes. Special Clan for 
isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 303 zz (1) 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


Vocal Defects. Vocal Impediments, 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Vocal Training, 
1514 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 


TERMS,—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of fi 
ing, Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. ' M Lard 


1. Biblical Exploration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D 16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

2. Studies of the Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 17. Roger Ascham and Yohn oo, Glim of im. 

3. Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B.T.|+ " ucation in 16th Century. By W. F. Phel 
Vincent, 18. Christian Evidences. . Vincent, | 

4. English history. we Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 19. The Book of Books. By ss Freeman, D. D. 

5. Greek History. H. Vincent, D.D. 20. The Chautauqua Hand-Book. By J. H. Vin. 

7. Memorial Days the Chautauqua Literary and cent, D.D. 
Scientific Circle. 21. American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. 

8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. | 22, Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. wae 4 -M.,M.D, 
Townsend, D.D. 24. Canadian History. By James L. Hughes 

Phe 25. Self- Education. By Joseph Alden, D D., LL.D, 

s Educa m. elps, 

11. Socrates. By Prof. W. F. Fhelps, A - At 20 Cents Each. 

12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. P clps, A.M 6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D. 

14. Horace Mann. Py Prof. Wm. F hely i M. 13. Anglo-Saxon. By Prof. Albert 8. Cook. 

15. Frebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A 23. Anglish Literature. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore. 


296 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. (Mt) 


ICK’S RECITATIONS—No. 12. 


pining that is fresh an including CHABACTER SKETCHES, 

DIALE PLECES HUMOROUS, SENTIMENTAL, PATHETIC, PA. 

T RIOTIC, ELOQUEN r,and SERIOUS. Each Number contains about 180 | pages, 

of Reading Matter printed on fine paper, from clear type. Each number is complete in 

itself, and nothing is repeate Paper Cover, price 30 Cloth, price, 50 cts, 
For sale by all Booksellers. a le copiea sent to any address upon receipt of price. 


(ar Send for our Catalogue of Dialogues, Recitations, and Amateur Plays 
285 f eow DICK & FITZGERALD, New York. 
Just Issued. A NEW EDITION OF THE Just Issued. 


MUSIC READER, 


BY BEYS & MEIGNEN. 
The Publishers, in bringing this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be required to guarantee its introduction. For class-teaching, as well as for private tuition, 
the Music READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. Sample cop es mailed id for 75 cts. 
P. S.—Send direct to us for anything you wantin the music| Address w. HH. BONER & co., 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent Bo. - gy Dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books, 
in receipt of a three-cent postage-stamp. eow 1102 Chestnut St., Fetiadelphia, Pa. 


27 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


— PUBLISH —— 


W. B. SMITH & CO. THE ENCHANTED (SUPPLEMENTAL) READERS, 


Retail. *Intro’n. Retail. *Intro’n. 

COLEGROVE’S COMPLETE GRAMMAR, $125 $1.00] ASOOTT......... $0.60 30.40 
WATSOV'S UNIVERSE OF LANGUAGE, 1.50 
SPELLING-REFORM DISCUSSED, 0.25 | WOODEN CAPTAIN..... 0.50 


Also full lines in FINANCE, PHILOSOPHY, MEDICINE, THEOLOGY, ETC., and the 
LARGEST LIST of POPULAR AMERICAN NOVELS of any HOUSE iu the WORLD. 
* eae mailed, post-paid, at introductory prices. New 72-page catalogue, 3 cts. Illustrated List fr free. 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYINC. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880, 


The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the du peetion ¢ 
writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and Teach 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 


Patents for this process having now been issued to us, the manufacture, sale, 
or USE of any gelatine copying-pad other than the HEKTOGRAPH is illegal, 204 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


Send forjcircular. Sold by all Stationers. 
HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
22 and 24 Church St, NEW YORE. 


Headquarters for New-England, 3 Arch Street, Boston. 
Chicago Agency, 71 E. Washington Street. 


Reversible Writing - Books 


284 az Cow 


ENGLAND PUB. 


of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston, 


Bend fog Price-tis} and 


(patented ) |S=x SEND, FOR our NEW PREMIUM List 


are the best. Look for them. 16 Hawley St., Bostor 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE are frequently asked in regard to self- 
inked rubber printing-stamps, now extensively 
used by school officers, librarians, and stu- 
dents. They have been in constant use in all 
departments of our office for many months, 
and are regarded as indispensable portions of 
our business outfit, They work admirably; 
we find the new Pocket Stamps are ‘‘ O.K,”’ for 
constant use, combining both pencil and 
8 _ The metal-bodied rubber type, a recent 
invention, for hand printing of cards, etc., 
works well. Martin Kingman, 304 Washington 
street, Boston, is the agent, and supplies them 
at short notice, in all desirable styles. His com- 

jete outfit for family use for marking cloth- 
ng, books, ete., only costs $1.50, and consists 
of 110 pieces of type, holder, ink, etc., suffi- 
cient to set up and print any name, and change 
any number oftimes. Mr. Kingman’s modesty 
has prevented him from making himself wide- 
ly known. Send your orders to him, and you 
will be pleased with his stamp. 


Dr. J. H. Vincent, manager of the cele- 
brated Chautauqua Schools, announces in an- 
other column of THE JOURNAL of this week. 
“The Normal School of Languages,’’ to be- 
gin July"7 and continue to Aug. 18; ‘The 
Teacher’s Retreat,’ July 19 to Aug. 2. These 
sessions are devoted to Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 


Anglo-Saxon, German, French, English Liter- 
ature, Critical Studies in Shakespeare and 
Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, 
Language - Museum, Educational Conversa- 
tions, Music, Tonic Sol-Fa, EDonegrephy. Clay 
Modeling, ete. The usual Sey Bible studies, 
Sunday-school normal sessions, children’s 
classes, theological and scientific lecture courses 


will be given during the season. The grand 
opening day will be July 30. For circulars ad- 
dress Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J.; 


after May 1. Send to same address for full 
Chautauqua program for 1881. 


A Correction. —“‘ Tests in Spelling and 
Pronunciation,’ by Prof. Albert N. Raub, was 
noticed in THe JOURNAL of March 24, and T. 
H. Butler & Co. were named as the publishers. 


It should have been credited to Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. .T. H. Butler & Co. have 
just issued the *‘ New American Advanced 
Speller,”’ which will be noticed in Tux JouR- 
NAL of April 7. 


PONDER on these truths: you cannot be 
well or get well if your bowels and kidneys re- 
fuse to act properly. Kidney-Wort will restore 


their healthful action. Headache, bilious at- 
tacks, dizziness, and loss of appetite are cured 
by Kidney-Wort. 


Tue highest point reached by any railroad is 
16,643 feet over the Andes. 853 gross of Ester- 
brook’s Bank pens would stretch the distance. 


A. McMILLAN & CO., 
Merchant Cailors, 


NO. 2 WINTER ST, COR. WASHINGTON, 
— (FIRST FLIGHT,) — 


Wish to call attention to their variety of Goods 
Sor the season. 


Our Stock comprises a good line of Staples, 
together with the leading Styles and Novelties 
of the season, in 


ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and 
DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS. 
We shall be happy to receive a call, and an 


inspection of our Goods, whether you are in- 
tending to purchase or not. 


Prices as low as consistent with first-class 
workmanship. 


A McMILLAN ¢ CO., 
2 Winter St. corner Washington St., 
310¢ (First flight), Boston, Mass. 


ELOCUTION,. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 


Faculty of School of Oratory. in 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four r courses of study. J As.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
esident. 279 zz 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. ZZ 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
PREDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
303 


(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 
3% Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
epartments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


E CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 

tion “ in the practical and usefal arts of life.”” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof.E R. RUGGLES. 3012 


Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


cal Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


| pace WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
m OnouTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, at New 
ritain, I. N. /ARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

55 zz Address E. H. Russe, Principal. 


M*45; STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Gots Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN Hypks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
ge TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soort. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 
eren en an 
r, accommodate. upils of both sexes from three 
-one years of age. Special students received 
ons of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 

or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
8 teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 

with ee modern appointments; Chemical and 

Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. z 

ODDARD SEMINARY, A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. L. 63 zx 


Mfc." x VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 


U 
tor en 
in all 


Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns , Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and tific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


Wsh NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 
pre 

283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R, I. 


A thoro d practical business course. 
addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Boston. 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 


' For circalar or information, address 


5 


F. B. SNOW. 


Publishers. 


Vocal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 
In Every School by using 


THE PRACTICAL MUSIC -READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. Smirn, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prep»red upon the /nductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is a 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post-pald for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Pubds., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
CAMPBELL’S 
HAND-BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 


This little book, which can be carried in the vest-pock- 
et, contains Over 40,000 Words; and in an Appendix 
a treatment of Prepositions, showing their right use in 
connection with certain words which can be found in 
no other book. 32mo,clo. Price, 50 cts. 


310tf LEE & SHEPARD, Pub’s, Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic OM 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (snell), g's 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), ° 

Scott’s Manual of Uni States History, . a 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 

Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
19 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


$1:75. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT: 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus. and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS 
37 Park Row, New York. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Su plies all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
1344 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromficid Street, 


Maps! Maps! Maps! 
Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade. 


POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 
48 pages of the richest gems of S.S. Songs 


have been added to S. W. Straub's 
Popular S. S. Singing Book. 


MORNING 


Sentiment! 
PRICE UNCHANGED. 
$30 per 100; 


LIGHT! 


This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
and quality of both Worps and Music! 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 


Than those of any other 8S. S. Singing-books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND US 25 
cTs. and receive by return maila sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 


314m CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sweetest 
Melodies! 
Richest 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—Letters and Words............ Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and Capitals........... “ 

No. Medium Style. 
No. 5— 66 Capitals, etc,......Finished Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations......... “ “ 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 
GEORGE BR. LOCKWOOD, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


‘770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Publisher and Importer of Choicest English Books. 
Teachers and others selecting 


STANDARD WORKS 
for private and public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304zz 


DR. SCHAFF’S 
BiBLE DICTIONARY. 


with any other recent Dic- 


This volume, com 
tionary, is relatively the 


Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 


et in Cloth, price $2.50. Half 
bound rkey $3.25. Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Full bound Turkey, $4.00. 


Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
302jeow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 


Bound Volumes 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25. 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 
Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 


809 16 Haw ey St,, Boston. 


The Three Successes of the Year, 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times. 

Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 

Price, 50 cts, 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


Written and collected 


By Mrs. Louise POLLOCK, 
Prin, Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


«*, Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


303 eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK $1.75. 
EVERY Addreas 
EDUCATO NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ School Readers. 
Appictons’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbes’s Histories. 
tickney’s Pen and een 
Medel Copy-Beoeoks (* 
Primary Copy-Book« (Sliding Copies). 
Veumans’s Chemistry. 
VYeumans’s Botanies. 
Hark Latin Series. 
Badlef’s Greek Grammar. 


Com Price Catalogue of all our Schoo! Publications, comprising Standard 
and Universities, post-paid on application. Li 


department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges 
terms made for fi 


and regular supplies. Send for ‘‘ Educational Notes. 


Appletens’ New Geographies, 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compesitien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, Mistery, and Literature. 

Art ef School Management, 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Werds, and Word-Writer. 


Ree., Etec. 
Text-Books for 


” 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, “Boston.” 


| Banford’s Blementary Algebra. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT &CO., Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
blished by them: 


pu 
Cutter'’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford'’s Analytical Arithmetics. 


Haldeman’s mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
#10 per Ghats nad 


Ea Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
KEY MAPS. 
NEW AMERICAN AD . 
THE THE NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 


and MENSURATION. 

SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


UTLER’ CTORIAL HISTORY. 
TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 


XFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER. 
OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


BINGHAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 


BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. | ; 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and HMist’| Readers; 

Leighton’s History ef Reme; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in 

Physiclegy and HMygicne. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppes’ English Li 
terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chait. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 ox 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. “ BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BSERARD'S New History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 22 Washington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
36 Bromfield BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. Parken, Schools, Boston 
Louis H. Marve, Supt. of Gloucester, 
Specimen copies 30 cents each. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
153 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
as 2% 24 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the tireat British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
192 az 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

a. — Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 

— As You Like It,—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth: 
ng. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Lear.—Tamingiof the Shrew. 
—All's Well that Ends Well. 

From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
Shakespeare's ‘Centurie of Praise,’” &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
poy willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
so unexceptionally good as yoursare.” Please send for 
Circulars. . 0. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
310 41 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry CaBot-Lop@E. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from e Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
sirable for use in schools and the famil - $1.25. 

otta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50, 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. “ae 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture, $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


. JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ss. 


Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
by prominent educators as superior, 
to all others: 


Baub’s Normal First Reader. 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
A 
rown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


—@ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & 0O0., 
Arr anp EpvucatTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRo¥. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
é—— , drawing classes, and schools of art 
ence. 


Drawing “Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 

easons. 


Prang’s American Chromes. 1552s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 


tudents. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (i vols.), 75c. to $25 


The Elementary Science Sertes (30 vols.), «75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.26 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical ionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und ‘Schule, 1 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theolog 1.80 
Le Due’s Learnt to Draw. fins. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. . 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


Vol. XIII.—No. 13. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot's New 
"Guyot'’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Frankin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
KOONOMIOCAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts. 3 per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher's Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


y MALCOLM MacvicaR, LL.D. 
Full of practical, helpfal instruction and suggestion 
as to the best methods of teaching this most erat 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive Schoo! Books: 
Olne Arithmetics 

th fall Common School course in two books.) 

Olney’s Algebras ond Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellere. 
Celten’s New Geograp 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8. Mistery. 
Heoecker’s New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hiill’s Elem. ef Bhetoric and Compositien. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address WARREN P. ADAMS 
t for Ne land, 


w 
114 41 Pranvklin Street, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is oaer for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the = 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical th- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 

Bradbury’s Katon’s Elemen and Practical Arith- 
metics fori a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books, 

Cireulars sent on application. mdence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


eston. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
FRESENIUS ’S 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
From the Last English and German Editions. 
Edited by Prot. O. D. ALLEN, of the Sheffield Scientific 


School, Yale e, with the of 
PROF. Sam’. W. JonNsoN, of the same, 

This is an entirely new edition from new plates, the 
New Notation and Nomenclature being employed 
throughout. 1 vol. 900 pages. 8vo, cloth, $6.00, 

Published by JOHIN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New York. 

*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 
erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, on 
the receipt of $4.00. 312 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


& 00.’8 

SERIK OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessousin Elem. Physiol 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical tee io 
n em. Che 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. 
Sevon’s tary in Logic,’ -90 
Stewart's in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


| Payson i Dunton & Copy Books. 


Bartholomew's Drawin 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 
Patterson’s Com 
Crosby's Greek 


fing Blanks. 
m 
ition Books. 
ext Books. 
ed. 


9|1.250,000 


MOoOGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
They cover a wider ra of the best English litera- 

ey contain selections from the of hi 
dred (200) standard authors. we 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than 
274 engravings, all new 
ey are em 
by 60 of the best artists in America. Fea Sn 

y t and 

highest style of the book-making art, 


8. &. BEEDE, Dubuque, Is.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


Over One Million Already Introduced. 


1,250,000 
Price. Samp. copy 
McGuffey’s Revised change. ined 


First Reader, - - - 10 16 
Second Reader, - - - 15 30 
Third Reader, - - ~ 20 
Fourth Reader, - ~<- - 25 
Pifth Reader, - - - 40 72 
Sixth Reader, - - - 50 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M, W. TEWESBURY, Agent, 


Ne, § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New York, 


ra 
| | 
| 


